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Introduction 

In  1964,  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  recommenced  the  program  of 
archaeological  excavation  in  British  Honduras  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  Hurricane  Hattie  in  1961  and  brought  to  a  halt  shortly  thereafter.  The 
new  project,  still  in  progress,  involves  intensive  excavation  of  the  coastal 
Maya  centre  of  Altun  Ha,  lying  north  of  Belize  City,  the  country's  capital. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  field  season,  I  was  requested  by  the  Government 
of  British  Honduras  to  serve  for  a  period  as  archaeological  consultant  to 
government,  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Anderson,  Archaeo- 
logical Commissioner.  In  my  capacity  as  consultant,  I  attempted  to  oversee 
archaeological  matters  within  the  country,  including  investigation  of  sites 
reported  to  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  Trade.  It  was  as  part  of 
these  activities  that  the  excavation  of  Actun  Balam  Cave  was  undertaken, 
and  I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Hunter, 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  and  Trade,  to  Mr.  William  Hoy,  then 
Principal  Secretary  of  the  ministry,  and  others  within  the  ministry  for  their 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  project,  including  permission  to  remove  from 
the  country  the  materials  recovered  in  excavation  for  treatment  and 
analysis,  and  to  publish  the  results  of  the  work. 

Initial  word  of  the  discovery  of  the  site,  then  unnamed,  came  in  the  form 
of  a  memorandum  from  the  ministry  which  transmitted  the  report  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Sabido,  then  District  Commissioner  of  the  Cayo  District,  in 
which  the  site  is  located.  Mr.  Sabido's  assistance  from  the  time  of  our  first 
meeting  in  May  until  long  after  we  had  completed  the  excavation  was  an 
essential  element  in  the  success  of  the  project,  and  his  continuing  interest 
in  the  results  of  the  work,  despite  his  transfer  to  a  position  in  the  capital, 
has  been  most  gratifying.  Thanks  are  also  due  Mr.  Wahib  Habet  of  San 
Luis,  Cayo  District,  who,  as  on  many  past  and  subsequent  occasions, 
generously  allowed  us  to  use  his  sawmill  facilities  as  a  refuelling  station 
on  the  otherwise  impossibly  long  run  into  the  remote  reaches  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Sabido's  report  spoke  of  the  discovery  of  a  cave  by  mahogany 
hunters,  men  who  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  their  extensive  searches  for 
cuttable  trees  often  stumble  upon  Maya  sites,  and  noted  that  three  "pieces 
of  painted  pottery,"  possibly  of  some  interest  archaeologically,  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  discoverers.  The  pieces  turned  out  to  be  fragments  of  the 
vessel  which  has  come  to  be  called  the  Actun  Balam  Vase,  and  my  first 
I  examination  of  them  resulted  in  the  hurried  organization  of  a  one-day  trip 
on  May  25  to  the  cave,  some  80  miles  from  the  district  capital,  El  Cayo. 
With  some  difficulty  we  located  Inocencio  Guerra  and  Francisco  Ulloa, 
two  of  the  discoverers  of  the  site,  and,  with  these  two  men  and  six  of  the 
Maya  excavators  employed  on  the  Altun  Ha  project,  my  wife  and  I  under- 
took a  preliminary  examination  of  the  site,  which  resulted  in  recovery  of 
several  additional  sherds  of  the  Actun  Balam  Vase,  as  well  as  fragments 
)f  several  other  vessels  and  a  number  of  small  bone  and  shell  artifacts.  The 
lame  of  the  cave,  which  means  "cave  of  the  jaguar  or  priest,"  comes  from 
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the  title  bestowed  on  one  of  the  figures  on  the  vase  by  the  aged  Maya 
grandfather  of  the  excavation  foreman. 

Recognizing  that  the  remainder  of  the  vase  should  lie  in  the  deposit,  we 
returned  for  a  five-day  period  of  excavation  following  closure  of  the  Altun 
Ha  project  for  the  season  in  mid- June,  again  with  the  six  Maya  men  as 
excavators.  This  second  sojourn  permitted  us  to  complete  excavation  of  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  deposit  in  the  cave,  produce  a  map  of  the  site, 
and  reconnoitre  the  areas  surrounding  the  site.  However,  we  found  at  the 
week's  end  that  several  sherds  of  the  vase  were  still  missing,  and  had 
apparently  been  removed  from  the  cave,  a  suspicion  strengthened  by 
the  discovery  of  the  three  major  sherds  scattered  in  the  camp  used  by  the 
mahogany  hunters.  Accordingly,  we  began  to  trace  the  discoverers  to  their 
home  villages,  and  found  that  the  majority  came  from  the  village  of  San 
Antonio,  approximately  60  miles  from  the  cave.  In  the  hope  of  locating 
the  remainder  of  the  vessel,  we  travelled  to  San  Antonio  on  the  day  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  cave  excavation. 

At  the  village  I  was  aided  by  the  local  schoolmaster  and  by  two  of  my 
workmen  in  communicating  to  the  Maya-speaking  inhabitants  the  import- 
ance of  the  vessel  as  part  of  their  heritage,  and  the  necessity  of  having  all 
fragments  if  we  were  to  restore  the  vase  to  its  full  original  beauty.  Most  of 
the  villagers  denied  knowledge  of  the  vessel  and  the  cave,  though  rumours 
reaching  me  later  indicated  that  some  sherds  may  have  been  in  the  village 
when  I  arrived,  but  were  not  brought  forward  due  to  the  fear  of  their 
owners  that  they  might  thereby  leave  themselves  open  to  punishment.  One 
person,  not  a  resident  of  the  village,  who  was,  to  our  great  good  fortune, 
visiting  friends  that  day,  did  come  forward  to  report  that  he  had  indeed 
entered  the  cave,  and  had  brought  some  pieces  of  the  vase  to  his  home, 
which  lay  about  ten  miles  away.  As  soon  as  we  could  be  certain  that  no 
sherds  were  to  be  found  at  San  Antonio,  I  gave  the  signal  for  departure  for 
our  informant's  ranch,  a  journey  on  which  we  were  accompanied  by  several 
excited  assistants  from  the  village,  as  well  as  the  workmen. 

At  the  ranch,  the  owner's  query  to  his  wife  when  he  could  not  find  the 
sherds  on  the  shelf  where  they  had  been  left  elicited  the  sort  of  reply  which 
causes  a  cold,  hard  lump  to  appear  in  the  heart  of  an  archaeologist,  for  she 
indicated  that  the  sherds  had  been  given  to  the  children  as  playthings,  since 
they  were  so  pretty.  The  children,  rather  frightened  at  our  eagerness  in 
questioning,  finally  admitted  having  played  with  the  sherds,  but  could  not 
recall  where  in  the  farmyard  they  hau  dropped  the  toys  when  they  tired  of 
them.  Our  group  set  out  at  once,  in  the  sort  of  light  rain  which  marks 
nearly  every  day  during  the  summer  months,  to  scan  the  yard  inch  by  inch, 
a  scene  which  might  have  seemed  ridiculously  like  the  movie  conception  ofl 
detectives  searching  for  clues,  had  not  the  stakes  been  so  high.  Finally, 
when  the  search  produced  nothing,  we  again  asked  the  children  where  they| 
had  played,  and,  with  the  area  of  search  narrowed  a  bit,  we  began  a  sort  of 
excavation  which  few  archaeologists  have,  I  suspect,  considered,  let  alone 
undertaken.  In  a  partially  stratified  modern  midden,  we  sorted  througl 
feathers,  tin  cans,  castoff  clothing,  manure,  and  the  other  impedimenta  o^ 
living  in  a  seemingly  hopeless  quest  for  the  lost  sherds.  However,  in  ai 


astounding  bit  of  good  luck,  we  found  first  one  and  then  the  other  two 
pieces,  each  critical  in  fitting  sections  of  the  vase  together. 

To  this  day,  rumours  persist  that  sherds  of  the  vase  remain  hidden  in  the 
possession  of  villagers  in  San  Antonio,  but  if  so,  several  attempts,  involving 
all  approaches  from  reasoned  discussion  to  humble  pleading  in  English, 
Spanish,  Maya,  or  a  combination  of  all  three,  and  extending  from  1964 
through  1968,  have  failed  to  bring  the  fragments  to  light.  Excavation  of 
the  cave  was  completed  in  1964,  though  a  short  visit  to  the  site  in  the 
following  year  resulted  in  recovery  of  two  additional  stone  artifacts,  cast 
up  by  the  scratchings  of  others  who  entered  the  cave  after  our  sojourn 
there.  Though  the  story  revealed  by  the  excavations  is  as  full  as  it  can  ever 
be,  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  incompleteness  and  loss  in  the  reporting, 
stemming  from  the  absence  of  part  of  the  Actun  Balam  Vase,  as  well  as 
perhaps  a  hundred  sherds  removed  from  the  cave  by  its  discoverers. 

In  the  analysis  which  followed  excavation,  I  was  assisted  by  a  number 

of  specialists  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  All  drawings,  with 

the  exception  of  the  plan  and  section  of  the  cave  and  the  Jaina  figurine, 

were  done  by  Mr.  Claus  Breede,  Scientific  Illustrator  in  the  Office  of  the 

Chief  Archaeologist.  The  rather  low-quality  site  photographs  are  my  effort, 

while  all  others  were  produced  by  Mr.  Leighton  Warren,  of  the  museum's 

photographic  department.  The  complex  task  of  sorting  and  identifying  the 

bird  and  mammalian  materials  in  the  unmodified  faunal  remains  was 

carried  out  by  Mr.  Donald  H.  Baldwin,  then  of  the  museum  and  now  on 

|the  staff  of  Upper  Canada  College,  and  by  Mr.  M.  Brock  Fenton  of  the 

department  of  Mammalogy,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Peterson, 

Curator  of  the  department,  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  Young,  Curatorial  Assistant. 

!rab  remains  were  identified  by  Mr.  Armando  Figueira  of  the  Canadian 

>ceanographic  Identification  Centre,  National  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences, 

Ottawa,  and  the  fresh-water  mussel  and  Queen  Conch  identifications  were 

tade  by  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Curator  of  Malacology  at  that  institu- 

|ion.  The  responsibility  for  all  other  faunal  identification  is  mine. 

Plates  1,  5  and  the  frontispiece  and  Figures  2,  4  and  12  are  reprinted 
from  the  initial  report  on  the  excavation,  courtesy  of  the  Archaeological 
[nstitute  of  America,  Archaeology. 

D.M.P. 


The  Site 


SE  TTING 

Many  parts  of  British  Honduras  are  pocked  with  caves,  ranging  from  tiny 
shelters  to  huge,  multi-chambered  caverns,  the  latter  usually  showing  signs 
of  having  been  formed  by  the  action  of  ancient  streams.  In  the  lowland 
coastal  belt,  due  both  to  the  minimal  relief  and  to  the  presence  of  large 
areas  of  very  dense  limestone,  caves  tend  to  be  infrequent.  In  contrast,  the 
upland  zones  are  in  many  areas  so  extensively  riddled  with  caves  as  to 
resemble,  as  a  native  of  the  region  put  it,  a  huge  sponge.  It  is  in  a  section 
of  this  latter  area  in  the  southern  Cayo  District  known  as  the  Chiquibul, 
from  the  common  occurrence  of  the  tree  of  this  name  (Achas  chicle 
Pittier),  that  Actun  Balam  Cave  lies,  approximately  at  Lat.  16°45'  N.  and 
Long.  88°58'  W.,  at  an  elevation  of  2300-2400  feet,  roughly  35  miles 
southwest  of  the  nearest  permanent  settlement,  and  some  seven  miles  west 
of  the  main  divide  of  the  Maya  Mountains  (Fig.  1).  The  area  is  traversed 
for  brief  periods  by  lumbermen  and  chicle  gatherers,  travelling  on  imperma- 
nent foot  trails  and  truck  passes,  a  pattern  of  human  activity  which  has 
resulted  in  discovery  of  several  archaeological  sites,  but  has  left  much  of  the 
area  essentially  unknown  archaeologically. 

The  Maya  Mountains,  the  dominant  land  form  in  British  Honduras,  are 
the  dissected  remains  of  a  large  upland  plateau,  overlaid  by  thick  beds  of 
dense  Cretaceous  limestone,  the  formation  in  which  caves,  including  Actun 
Balam,  are  encountered.  An  excellent  description  and  brief  geologic  history 
of  the  area  is  provided  by  Wright  et  al.  (1959,  pp.  22-24).  The  rather 
heavily  dissected  area  surrounding  Actun  Balam  is  clothed  in  deciduous 
semi-evergreen  seasonal  forest  with  average  maximum  heights  ranging 
from  80  to  100  feet.  The  specific  vegetation  type  in  the  area  appears  to 
range  between  Chiquebul-Ramon  forest  and  Ramon-Chiquebul  forest  as 
defined  by  Wright  et  al.  (p.  290);  conspicuous  to  fairly  abundant  forms 
include  cedar  (Cedrela  mexicana  Roem.),  bullhoof  {Dry petes  Brownii) 
mahogany    (Swietenia   macrophylla    King),    conop    {Erblichia    odorata 
Seem.),  ironwood  (Dialium  guianense  (Aubl.)  Steud.),  ramon  (Trophis 
racemosa  (L.)  Urban),  sapote  (Achras  zapota  L.),  grape  and  Chiquibul 
Also  present  are  the  botan  palm  (Sabal  mauritiiformis  (Karst.)  Griseb  & 
Wendl.),  chechem  or  poisonwood  (Metoplum  Brownei  (Jacq.)  Urban  anc 
Carrier  aria  belizensis  Standi.),   ceiba    (Ceiba  pentandra   (L.)    Gaertn.) 
Santa  Maria  (Calophyllum  brasiliense  Camb.,  var.  Rekoi  Standi.),  yaxnii 
or  fiddlewood  {Vitex  Gaumerk  Greenm.),  and  a  number  of  other  economi 
cally  significant  hardwoods.  To  the  intense  delight  of  the  archaeologist 
such  welcome  companions  as  razor  grass   (Scleria  bracteata  Cav.)   an( 
various  spined  creepers  abound,  occurring  with  surprisingly  high  frequenc 
at  about  face  height  along  the  trailsides. 

Soils  in  the  area  of  Actun  Balam  are  Chacalte  clay  and  related  types  a 
described  by  Wright  et  al.  (pp.  74-75),  ranging  from  the  true  Chacalte, 
deep,  dark  grey  to  black  soil  which  is  friable  in  the  dry  season  froi 
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7ig.  1     British  Honduras,  showing  location  of  Actun  Balam,  other  archaeological 
sites,  and  principal  settlements. 

xbruary  to  June,  but  turns  into  a  delightfully  sticky,  slippery,  impassable 
►lastic  muck  with  the  advent  of  heavy  rains,  to  stony  and  mottled  clays, 
Recurring  mainly  in  pockets,  and  far  less  fertile  than  the  pure  clay.  Though 
:veral  streams  of  moderate  size  dissect  the  area  of  the  Maya  Mountains, 
^ctun  Balam  is,  like  many  caves  in  the  region,  situated  too  far  from  a  water 
lupply  to  have  been  attractive  as  an  area  for  occupation.  The  water  source 
Nearest  to  Actun  Balam  is  a  small  stream  known  to  mahogany  hunters  and 
hicleros,  but  apparently  not  to  topographers,  as  El  Arroyon,  which  lies 
pproximately    110   metres   south   of   the   cave.    The   stream,    which    is 


apparently  intermittent  in  all  but  the  wettest  years,  has,  like  several  others 
in  the  area,  cut  through  overlying  limestone  to  expose  a  stratum  of  slate 
which  now  forms  the  stream  bed. 

Detailed  investigation  of  the  Chiquibul  country  is  far  more  difficult  today 
than  it  was  when  the  Land  Use  Survey  team  led  by  Wright  explored  the 
area  in  the  early  1950s,  due  to  the  havoc  wrought  by  Hurricane  Hattie  in 
1961.  Much  of  the  forest  growth  still  shows  scars  of  the  hurricane's  savage 
slash  through  the  uplands,  and  the  tangled  masses  of  fallen  trees,  roots,  and 
debris,  now  enmeshed  in  miles  of  intertwined  creepers  and  underbrush, 
make  travel  through  many  parts  of  the  area  extremely  difficult,  as  well  as 
adding  to  the  concealment  of  archaeological  sites,  especially  caves.  Recent 
geological  exploration  has  added  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  area,  but  data  on  structural  geology  below  the  broad 
general  level  are  still  lacking.  A  projected  timber  and  general  vegetation 
survey  of  the  southern  Cayo  District  is  expected  to  augment  appreciably 
the  currently  available  data  on  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the  region, 
and  should  also,  like  the  geological  exploration,  result  in  discovery  of 
additional  archaeological  sites. 

Known  surface  sites  in  the  area  of  Actun  Balam  include  Caracol,  a 
major  centre  (Satterthwaite  1950,  1954  a,b)  some  13  miles  to  the  north- 
west, Las  Cuevas-Awe  Cave  (Digby  1958),  a  small  site  on  the  plateau  atop 
a  major  cave,  approximately  8  miles  north  of  Actun  Balam,  Tzimin  Kax 
(Thompson  1931)  and  Maria  Camp  (Pendergast  1965),  both  sites  of 
small  to  moderate  size  lying  about  12  miles  northwest  and  north  of  the 
cave,  respectively.  Many  caves  have  been  reported  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  Actun  Balam,  of  which  the  largest  single  group  is  the  series  of  Rio  Frio 
caves  (Mason,  1928)  near  Augustine  forest  station.  Sites  somewhat  closer 
to  Actun  Balam  include  Eduardo  Quiroz  Cave  (Pendergast,  1964)  and 
Cubeta  Cave  (Pendergast,  1962  and  1968).  In  the  course  of  our  excavations 
at  Actun  Balam,  we  undertook  exploration  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
cave,  and  located  two  additional  caves,  possibly  part  of  a  system  including 
Actun  Balam,  though  not  now  apparently  interconnected.  Chicleros  familiar 
with  the  region  speak  of  a  surface  site  with  standing  walls,  probably  east 
or  southeast  of  the  cave,  and  somewhere  within  a  radius  of  about  a  kilo- 
metre, but  the  fuzziness  of  such  descriptions  did  not  prompt  us  to  under- 
take a  search. 

Actun  Balam  is  situated  near  the  top  of  a  low  hill  which  rises  approxi- 
mately 20  metres  above  the  surrounding  ground  level,  and  forms  part  of  a 
small  chain  of  steep,  extensively  dissected  hills  trending  generally  north- 
south  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Maya  Mountains.  The  vertical  exposec 
face  in  which  the  cave  entrances  lie  rises  from  a  steep  slope  which  form: 
the  lower  portion  of  the  hill,  with  the  mouth  of  the  cave  lying  approximate^ 
13  metres  above  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  entrance  area  of  the  cave 
fronted  by  a  partly  level  area  approximately  four  by  six  metres,  possibl} 
formed  in  part  by  human  modification  of  a  natural  shelf,  but  not  appearing 
to  have  served  as  an  area  for  any  significant  activity  by  the  ancient  Maya 
The  entrance  is  concealed  from  below  both  by  dense  surrounding  vegetatioi 
and  by  several  large  boulders  which  border  the  shelf.  There  is  no  indicatioi 


of  any  major  modification  of  the  slope  below  the  cave  mouth  to  provide 
easier  access  to  the  site,  nor  were  any  architectural  remains  or  other  indica- 
tions of  ancient  activity  noted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave,  a  feature 
consonant  with  the  apparent  pattern  of  use  of  the  site  discussed  below. 


SITE   DESCRIPTION 

Leading  off  the  shelf  in  front  of  the  cave  are  two  low,  narrow  passages, 
both  of  which  show  signs  of  having  been  altered  by  the  Maya.  The  left  or 
western  entry  way  (Entrance  Passage  I)  appears  to  have  been  provided 
with  one  or  more  slate  slab  steps  at  the  mouth,  which  had  been  dislodged 
prior  to  our  arrival,  and  from  beneath  which  several  figurines,  possibly  an 
offering  connected  with  the  construction,  are  reported  to  have  come.  The 
remainder  of  the  passage  is  not  recognizably  modified,  and  in  fact  is  so 
constricted  at  the  inner  end  as  to  make  entry  difficult  and  occasionally 
painful  for  the  archaeologists,  and  probably  a  bit  of  a  nuisance  even  for 
the  much  smaller  Maya.  In  contrast,  the  eastern  entry  (Entrance  Passage 
II),  which  appears  from  the  form  of  its  inner  end  to  have  been  the  less 
attractive  of  the  two,  is  floored  from  end  to  end  with  a  well-made  and 
highly  polished  layer  of  lime  plaster  (Plate  1).  Both  of  the  passages  lead  to 
the  central  chamber  in  the  series  of  five  which  constitute  the  cave  (Figs.  2 
and  3),  with  Entrance  Passage  I  opening  onto  a  rather  rough  slope  down 
into  Chamber  A,  while  II  leads  to  a  sheer  drop  along  the  south  wall  of 
Chamber  A,  with  a  sharp  turn  at  this  point  giving  onto  a  tortuous  and 
sometimes  slippery  course  which  meets  Passage  I  at  the  above-mentioned 
lope. 
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ACTUN    BALAM     CAVE 
Cayo  District,  British  Honduras 
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2     Plan  of  Actun  Balam.  Chamber  C,  which  lies  below  the  entrance  passages, 
is  shown  by  shading. 
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Cutaway  view  of  Actun  Balam. 

The  floor  of  Chamber  A,  strewn  with  rockfall  from  the  ceiling,  slopes 
downward  to  the  east,  with  the  10-metre  ceiling  height  within  the  chamber 
dropping  to  less  than  2  metres  in  a  wide,  low  passageway  leading  to 
Chamber  C,  which  in  turn  drops  off  rather  sharply  to  an  apparent  dead  end 
at  the  east,  while  gradually  narrowing  and  lowering  to  its  western  end.  On 
an  upward  slope  at  the  east  end  of  Chamber  A  lies  a  huge  slab  of  rock 
spalled  from  the  ceiling,  which  serves  to  separate  this  chamber  from  that  to 
the  east,  Chamber  D.  The  floor  of  this  latter  room  slopes  sharply  upward 
to  the  base  of  an  artificially  constructed  separation,  in  the  form  of  a  mud- 
mortared  rock  wall  85  cm.  thick,  pierced  by  a  passageway  71  cm.  high  and 
narrowing  from  55  to  31  cm.,  which  delimits  the  tiny  Chamber  E  (Plate 
2).  Chamber  E,  less  than  one  metre  in  height  and  about  3.5  by  7  metres,  is 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  a  single  person  of  moderate  size,  and  could 
not  have  seen  any  intensive  use,  yet  the  presence  of  the  wall  suggests  that 
the  area  was  of  some  special  importance  to  the  ancient  Maya.  Artificial 
separation  of  chambers,  commonly  encountered  in  Cayo  District  caves, 
normally  serves  to  demarcate  large  areas  (Anderson,  1962,  pp.  328-329) 
but  small  walled  grottoes  are  known  from  several  sites. 
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At  the  west  end  of  the  central  chamber,  a  slope  rises  to  a  narrow  area, 
effectively  a  separate  chamber,  the  floor  of  which  yielded  evidence  of 
limited  use  in  the  form  of  sherds  in  a  quantity  somewhat  larger  than 
encountered  in  chambers  A  and  D.  Chamber  B,  the  westernmost  room,  is 
basically  a  huge  sinkhole  with  a  narrow  platform  around  the  entry  side. 
The  nature  of  the  hole,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  adequate  equipment 
for  the  descent,  made  exploration  of  the  chamber  inadvisable.  It  is  possible 
that  the  lower  portion  of  the  chamber  is  linked  with  other  caves  explored 
in  the  area,  but  the  form  of  the  room  indicates  that  no  effective  use,  other 
than  possibly  as  an  extremely  deep  dumping  area,  could  have  been  made 
of  Chamber  B.  Total  overall  length  (E-W)  of  the  cave  is  approximately 
90  metres;  the  widest  point,  from  the  entrance  to  the  rear  (N)  wall  of 
Chamber  A,  spans  about  20  metres. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  cave  is  the  virtual  absence  of 
stalactite  or  stalagmite  formation.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  areas, 
the  cave  appears  to  have  been  effectively  dry  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
subterranean  stream  which  was,  to  judge  by  the  cutting  lines  visible  on 
chamber  walls,  the  principal  agent  in  its  formation.  The  dryness  is,  of 
course,  a  relative  matter,  and  the  humid  air,  as  well  as  entry  of  some  water 
into  Chamber  C,  combined  to  produce  an  atmosphere  in  which  no  perish- 
ables could  have  survived.  Nonetheless,  the  relative  lack  of  moisture  surely 
contributed  to  the  excellent  preservation  of  surface  colour  in  the  vase,  just 
as  it  prevented  the  use  of  the  cave  for  collection  of  zuhuy  ha  (drip  water 
used  in  rain  ceremonies),  a  practice  in  evidence  in  many  neighbouring  cave 
sites  (Thompson,  1959,  pp.  124-126;  Pendergast,  1964,  pp.  123-124). 

The  area  of  principal  archaeological  interest  in  the  cave  is  Chamber  C, 
which  lies  below  the  level  of  the  entrance  passages  (Fig.  4).  It  was  the 
position  of  the  chamber,  plus  the  inter-connection  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
chimney  between  it  and  the  entry  area,  which  gave  it  importance  in  the 
pattern  of  use  of  the  site  by  the  Maya,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  major  use 
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\ig.  4     Section  of  Entrance  Passage  I  and  Chamber  C. 
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consisted  of  the  dumping  of  material,  perhaps  in  large  part  offerings  or 
material  otherwise  ritually  disposed  of,  through  the  chimney  into  the 
chamber  below.  The  dumping  created  in  Chamber  C,  immediately  beneath 
the  lower  end  of  the  4-metre  long  chimney,  the  only  appreciable  accumula- 
tion of  refuse  and  artifacts  at  the  site,  in  the  form  of  a  large,  roughly 
truncated  conical  mound  rising  to  a  maximum  height  of  approximately 
155  cm.  above  the  chamber  floor.  It  was  in  this  mound,  which  had  an  E-W 
dimension  of  5.5  metres  and  N-S  of  5.25  metres,  that  excavation  efforts 
were  concentrated. 


Excavation 

The  initial  investigation  of  Actun  Balam  indicated  that  the  discoverers  of 
the  site,  probably  attracted  by  the  presence  on  the  surface  of  sherds  of  the 
very  striking  vase,  had  disturbed  much  of  the  surface  of  the  refuse  mound 
in  Chamber  C.  This,  plus  the  presence  of  numerous  rocks  in  the  mound, 
including  both  roof  fall  and  stones  clearly  cast  onto  the  pile  with  the 
various  artifacts,  made  any  attempt  at  excavation  by  natural  levels  impos- 
sible. In  addition,  the  absence  of  any  indications  of  stratification  in  our  test 
cuts  suggested  that  the  mound  would  have  to  be  treated  as  a  single 
homogeneous  mass.  Accordingly,  our  principal  effort  was  directed  at 
determination  of  relative  locations  of  objects  within  the  pile,  rather  than 
creation  of  artificial  strata. 

The  first  cuts,  which  of  necessity  were  aimed  at  bringing  some  order  out 
of  the  chaos  left  by  the  site's  discoverers,  showed  that  the  bulk  of  the 
artifactual  material  was  concentrated  within  the  upper  metre  of  the  mound, 
and  that,  in  fact,  part  of  the  rise  at  mound  centre  was  a  natural  feature, 
probably  resulting  from  accumulation  of  windblown  and/or  water-washed 
earth  which  entered  the  chamber  via  the  chimney.  It  quickly  became 
apparent  also  that,  beyond  notation  of  the  lateral  distribution  of  fragments 
of  the  vase  and  other  vessels  represented  by  large  numbers  of  sherds,  no 
meaningful  relationships  could  be  discerned  within  the  pile.  Our  assump 
tion  after  the  initial  day  of  digging,  based  on  the  concentration  of  material 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  mound  and  the  extensive  intermingling  of 
sherds  from  a  number  of  vessels,  was  that  the  dump  represented  a  compara 
tively  short  period  of  activity,  from  which  it  followed  that  no  basic 
stratigraphic  data  were  likely  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  discoverers 
disturbance.  This  assumption  is,  as  we  shall  see,  borne  out  by  the  nature| 
of  the  ceramics  recovered. 

Since  the  most  important  object  of  the  excavations  was  the  recover 
of  all  sherds  of  the  vase,  the  first  day  was  spent  largely  in  search  o: 
additional  fragments,  of  which  19  were  recovered,  giving  us  a  total  of  22 
During  the  subsequent  period  of  excavation,  the  availability  of  a  large 
range  of  equipment  enabled  us  to  remove  from  Chamber  C  all  of  th 
material  making  up  the  pile,  by  dint  of  passing  the  entire  deposit  throug 
a  quarter-inch  screen  set  up  in  the  chamber,  and  then,  after  checking 
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loading  the  remaining  material  into  sacks  which  were  laboriously  carried 
up  the  steep  and  slippery  floor  of  the  cave  and  out  to  the  level  area  in 
front  of  the  cave,  where  the  lots  were  again  checked,  and  all  remaining 
pottery  and  other  artifacts  removed.  The  work  outside  the  cave  also 
included  sorting  and  classification  of  nearly  19,000  rim  and  body  sherds 
of  storage  jars  (ollas),  which  were  subsequently  discarded  at  the  site, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  transporting  the  entire  mass  to  Belize  City 
for  analysis.  Standardized  rim  profiles  were  drawn  for  each  recognizable 
category,  and  notes  were  made  regarding  paste  and  temper  characteristics. 
The  bulk  of  this  work,  which  had  to  be  carried  out  in  the  heat  and  clouds 
of  biting  flies  which  mark  the  Chiquibul  area  in  June,  was  done  by  my  wife 
and  Elias  Alfaro,  who  served  as  foreman  of  the  excavations.  The  methods 
employed  in  excavation  and  sorting  permit  us  to  state  with  certainty  that 
all  objects  in  the  Chamber  C  mound  not  removed  by  the  discoverers  of 
the  cave  were  recovered,  so  that  we  are  as  close  as  possible  to  complete 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  site,  a  lamentable  rarity  in  both  cave 
and  surface  sites  in  the  Maya  area. 

Concurrently  with  and  subsequent  to  the  excavation  of  the  deposit  in 

Chamber  C,  examination  of  all  accessible  portions  of  the  cave  was  also 

undertaken.  Chambers  A,  D,  and  E  were  thoroughly  searched,  as  was  the 

passageway  between  Chambers  A  and  B.  Crevices  and  small  pockets  at 

the  western  and  eastern  ends  of  Chamber  C  were  examined  also,  as  were 

various  small  niches  and  cracks  in  and  around  the  entrance  passages.  In 

most  cases,  testing  of  the  floors  of  the  various  areas  yielded  little  or 

nothing  in  the  way  of  archaeological  material;  in  the  passageway  between 

Chambers  A  and  C,   and  around  the  edges  of  massive  ceiling  fall  in 

Chamber  D,  small  numbers  of  sherds  representing  several  vessels  were 

recovered,  while  a  few  sherds  were  found  in  areas  of  the  passageway 

jbetween  chambers  A  and  B  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  discoverers 

f  the  site.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  vessel  found  in  a  small,  low 

ocket  at  the  western  end  of  Chamber  C,  nothing  was  encountered  in  the 

ore  remote  and  constricted  areas  of  the  cave,  nor  in  niches  in  the  walls 

f  the  larger  chambers,  in  rather  sharp  contrast  with  the  pattern  charac- 

eristic  of  other  caves  in  the  Chiquibul,  in  which  significant  quantities 

f  vessels  and  other  artifacts  are  frequently  recovered  from  niches  and 

ny  chambers. 
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Ceramics 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  stratification  was  discernible  in  the  mass  of 
material  in  Chamber  C,  and  as  sherds  of  a  single  vessel  were  found  to  be 
widely  distributed  horizontally,  and  to  some  extent  vertically,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  meaningful  statements  can  be  made  regarding  ceramic  sequence 
at  Actun  Balam.  Thus,  although  it  is  highly  likely  that  the  Chamber  C 
deposit  represents  activity  over  at  least  a  moderate  period  of  time,  the 
pottery  must  be  treated  as  though  it  were  a  single  discrete  synchronic  unit, 
except  for  those  instances  in  which  it  is  possible  to  ascribe  or  suggest 
specific  temporal  placement  for  a  given  specimen  or  type.  As  will  be  seen, 
comparison  of  Actun  Balam  ceramics  with  those  of  other  sites  permits,  in 
a  number  of  cases,  reasonably  secure  dating  of  individual  vessels  in  the 
collection,  if  not  of  the  entire  period  of  activity  represented,  giving  to 
the  pottery  a  significance  beyond  the  mere  descriptive. 

As  complete  data  on  the  series  of  named  types  and  varieties  established 
by  Willey  et  al.  (1965,  pp.  319-390)  on  the  basis  of  their  excavations  in 
the  Belize  River  Valley  are  not  yet  available,  and  as  the  Actun  Balam 
collection  is  not  wholly  suited  to  the  establishment  of  additional  categories 
in  the  type-variety  system,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  this  method 
of  ceramic  classification  to  the  materials  discussed  here.  The  principal 
difficulty  posed  in  this  instance,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  sample  is  small, 
almost  certainly  mixed,  and  probably  structured  by  the  nature  of  its  intro- 
duction into  the  cave,  is  the  potential  for  compounding  confusion  by  the 
creation  of  new  variety  or  type  names  for  pottery  actually  identical  to 
other  named  but  undescribed  categories.  As  Smith's  analysis  (1955)  of 
Uaxactun  ceramics  remains  the  most  extensively  illustrated  and  most  com- 
pletely documented  available  for  the  central  Maya  lowlands,  and  as 
affinities  of  the  Actun  Balam  material  appear  to  be  closer  with  this  collec- 
tion than  with  that  recovered  in  the  Belize  River  Valley,  comparisons  have 
been  drawn  solely  with  the  Uaxactun  materials  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  unpublished  data  from  other  Chiquibul  caves  are  relevant.  Smith's 
descriptions  include  an  exhaustive  survey  of  comparative  material,  and  the 
reader  is  directed  thereto  for  additional  data  on  possible  similarities 
between  the  Actun  Balam  collection  and  others.  In  those  cases  in  which 
resemblances  can  be  noted  between  Actun  Balam  and  Uaxactun  ceramics, 
the  type-variety  designations  applied  to  the  latter  are  listed. 

The  form  of  the  ceramic  descriptions  employed  here  is  essentially  that 
of  Smith  (1955),  and  shape  and  size  categories  follow,  with  slight  modifi 
cations,  those  of  Smith  (1955,  p.  4)  and  Thompson  (1939,  pp.  68-70) 
All  diameters  are  measured  from  the  outside  edge  of  the  vessel  lip,  with 
the  exception  of  orifice  diameters  of  vessels  with  markedly  restricted  orifice 
and  outcurving  or  outflaring  lip.  Wall  thickness  is  based  on  measurement 
of  the  average  side  thickness  of  the  vessel,  with  the  following  categories 
eggshell,  0.1-0.25   cm.;  thin,  0.25-0.5  cm.;  medium-thick,  0.5-0.8  cm. 
thick,  0.8-2.0  cm.;  very  thick,  above  2.0  cm.  Height  of  vessel  is  the  full 
maximum  height,  including  base  or  feet,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Vessel 
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shapes  include  bowls,  vessels  with  unrestricted  or  slightly  restricted  orifices, 
with  height  equal  to  but  not  less  than  one-third  of  diameter;  dishes,  with 
unrestricted  orifice,  and  height  between  one-third  and  one-fifth  of  diameter; 
plates,  with  unrestricted  orifice,  and  height  less  than  one-fifth  of  diameter; 
vases,  with  unrestricted  or  slightly  restricted  orifice,  and  height  markedly 
greater  than  diameter;  and  jars,  with  restricted  orifice,  either  with  or 
without  neck,  generally  globular  or  subglobular  in  form,  with  variable 
height-diameter  ratios. 

While  full  technical  analyses  of  paste  and  temper  characteristics  of  the 
Actun  Balam  pottery  were  not  carried  out,  a  number  of  sherds,  as  well  as 
the  bulk  of  the  restorable  vessels,  were  examined  in  detail.  Temper  appears 
in  all  cases  examined  to  be  primarily  calcite,  though  occasional  fragments 
of  quartz  are  present,  as  are  small  to  medium  nodules  of  hematite,  some- 
times of  sufficient  size  as  to  protrude  from  the  vessel  surface.  No  temper- 
ing material  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  finer  slipped  wares,  both 
polychrome  and  monochrome,  though  in  some  of  the  latter  hematite 
nodules  are  present  in  small  numbers.  No  tuff  temper  was  noted,  although 
it  is  known  to  occur  in  pottery  from  other  caves  in  the  Chiquibul  area.  As 
descriptions  of  paste  texture  in  terms  of  grade  scales  requires  a  type  of 
examination  not  possible  for  the  Actun  Balam  materials,  comments  on 
texture  are  limited  to  general  observations  in  those  cases  in  which  texture 
appeared  to  be  significant  to  the  description  of  the  pottery.  The  colour 
nomenclature  employed  is  that  of  Ridgway  (1912);  while  this  system  is 
less  precise  than  that  of  Munsell  in  some  respects,  it  permits  direct  com- 
parisons with  the  colour  descriptions  in  earlier  works  such  as  those  of 
Smith  (1955)  and  Thompson  (1939),  and  also  involves  names  which, 
though  less  meaningful  scientifically,  have  the  virtue  of  avoiding  the 
numerical-alphabetic  statements  of  hue,  chroma,  and  value  which  are 
rather  confusing  to  all  but  the  colour  specialist.  Where  applicable,  the  range 
of  colours  is  indicated,  but  no  percentage  distributions  of  the  various 
colours  are  given.  Colours  listed  are  in  all  cases  the  predominant  ones  on 
sherds  or  vessels;  in  many  instances,  surface  colour  varies  considerably 
on  a  single  sherd,  while  in  cases  of  apparent  firing  accidents  colour  deter- 
mination may  involve  a  partly  subjective  judgement  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
potter  in  contrast  with  the  final  result. 

Though  sherd  counts  may  be  highly  misleading  in  a  sample  of  this  rather 
pecial  nature  and  limited  size,  totals  are  given  for  the  various  categories 
as  an  indicator  of  sample  size  and  frequency  of  types.  In  most  cases,  the 
umber  of  sherds  markedly  exceeds  the  actual  number  of  vessels  repre- 
sented, and  where  possible  a  guess  as  to  number  of  vessels  follows  the 
herd  count.  In  all  cases  in  which  sherds  appear  to  be  from  a  single  vessel, 
)ut  cannot  be  joined,  they  are  counted  separately,  while  a  group  of  sherds 
eassembled  into  a  complete  or  partial  vessel  is  counted  as  one,  in  order  to 
pproximately  more  closely  a  count  of  vessels. 
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Fig.  5     Polychrome,  bichrome  and  monochrome  vases,  plates,  bowls  and  jars. 

a:  cylindrical  vase,  red  and  black  on  orange.  Interior,  undecorated;  exterior,  comb 
motif  in  rim  band,  human  figure  on  body. 

b:  lateral-ridge  plate,  red  and  black  on  orange.  Interior,  rim  band  with  hook  or  simple 
scroll  motif,  mythical  animal  (?)  in  centre;  exterior,  undecorated,  slipped  to 
ridge  only. 

c:  bowl,  flaring  side;  red,  orange,  brown,  and  black  on  cream.  Interior,  double  loops 
and/or  loop  enclosing  oval;  exterior,  loops  attached  to  black  rim  band,  enclosing 
ovals,  possibly  same  at  base,  encircling  spiral  line  in  centre.  Tepeu  2(?). 

d:  bowl,  tripod,  outcurving  side,  red  and  black  on  white  or  buff.  Interior,  undecorated; 
exterior,  wavy-edged  basal  element,  complex  curvilinear  design  with  cross-hatched 
crude  ovals  above,  possibly  serpent.  Traces  of  red  rim  band.  Tzakol  2-3. 

e,f:  bowl,  round-side,  incurving  or  thickened  rim,  brown,  with  conventionalized 
human  face  applied  or  incised  on  one(?)  side,  plus  stamped  designs.  Plain- 
incised,  circle  eyes  and  mouth,  plus  stamping,  all  postslip-prepolish.  Probably 
Tepeu  3. 

g:  bowl,  outcurving  side,  basal  angle,  brown,  with  incised-and-applied  conventionalized 
human  face  on  one(?)  side  (eyes  plain-incised  postpolish).  Probably  Tepeu  3. 

h:  bowl,  round-side,  incurving  rim,  black  on  orange,  with  conventionalized  human 
face  on  one(?)  side,  black  lines  between  applied  eyes  and  nose.  Probably  Tepeu  3. 

/':  bowl,  incurving  rim,  sharp  thickened  angle  to  base,  brown,  with  plain-incised 
postslip-prepolish  circle  eyes,  applique  nose,  on  one(?)  side.  Probably  Tepeu  3. 

k:  jar,  wide  mouth,  with  spout  attached  to  rim  and  neck,  orange  with  traces  of  red. 
Probably  Tepeu  2-3. 
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slipped  ware  (2595  sherds) 
I.  Slipped  Polychrome  (32) 

Vase,  slightly  restricted  orifice 

The  Actun  Balam  Vase;  see  description  following  other  ceramic  data. 

Vase,  cylindrical  (rim  1,  body  0) 

Illustration:  Fig.  5a 

Form:    Vertical  to   nearly  vertical   thin  sides;  rounded  lip;  base  form 

unknown. 
Size:  n.d.  (=no  data;  no  measurements  possible) 
Surface:  Slipped,  very  high  lustre  on  exterior,  burnished  interior  at  rim, 

but  not  below. 
Colour:  Red  and  black  on  orange.  Slip:  Rufous;  Decoration:  Vinaceous- 

Rufous  and  black. 
Decoration:  Interior,  none;  exterior,  human  figure  in  right  profile,  with 

elaborate  headdress,  right  hand  upturned,  in  black-bordered  panel,  below 

black-bordered  red  encircling  band.   Above  this,  segmented  band  in 

black  with  design  resembling  inverted  "comb"  affix  (see  Smith,  1955, 

p.  71),  and  black  encircling  line  below  lip. 

Bowl,  tripod,  outcurving  side 

Illustration:  Fig.  5d 

Form:  Outcurving,  medium-thick  sides;  everted  and  round  to  slightly 
pointed  lip;  concave  base;  the  one  remaining  low  slab  foot  has  a  hole 
drilled  partly  through  from  the  exterior. 

Size:  Diameter  16.6  cm.;  height  13.4  cm. 

Surface:  Slipped,  badly  eroded  exterior;  interior  slipped,  eroded  at  rim; 
base  and  feet  unslipped.  Burnished  on  preserved  portions  of  exterior. 

Colour:  Red  and  black  on  white  to  buff  exterior.  Slip:  white  exterior,  red 
interior.  Decoration:  Hay's  Russet  (basal  element)  and  Rufous  with 
black. 

Decoration:  Interior,  none;  exterior,  wavy-edged  basal  element,  complex 
curvilinear  design  with  cross-hatched  crude  ovals  above,  possibly  a 
serpent  motif  (?).  Traces  of  red  rim  band.  The  vessel  shape  is  charac- 
teristic of  Tzakol  2-3  (Smith,  1955,  fig.  52). 

Bowl,  flaring  side,  (rim  1,  body  2) 

Illustration:  Fig.  5c 

Form:  Flaring,  medium-thick  sides,  pointed  lip;  flat  to  slightly  convex 
base. 

Size:  Diameter  n.d.;  height  8.8  cm. 

Surface:  Slipped,  highly  polished  interior;  slipped  exterior,  minimal  bur- 
nishing, partly  eroded.  Base  unslipped. 

Colour:  Slip:  interior,  light  brown,  probably  intended  cream;  exterior, 
cream.  Decoration:  interior,  black  and  dark  brown,  probably  intended 
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red;  exterior,  red,  orange,  brown,  and  black  on  cream — specific  colours 
not  determinable  due  to  firing  accident,  probably  intended  as  red,  orange, 
and  black  on  cream. 

Decoration:  Interior,  double  loops  and/or  loop  enclosing  oval,  dependent 
from  black  rim  band;  exterior,  loops  attached  to  black  rim  band, 
enclosing  ovals,  possibly  same  at  base,  with  tightly  looped  encircling 
spiral  line  in  centre,  surrounded  by  areas  of  colour  different  from  slip. 

Comparative  material:  Exterior  design  is  vaguely  similar  to  Tepeu  2 
flaring-side  bowls  of  Zacatel  Cream-polychrome  and  Anonal  Polychrome 
(Smith,  1955,  fig.  62,  and  Smith  and  Gifford,  1966,  p.  148). 

Plate,  lateral-ridge  (rim  5,  body  15) 

Illustration:  Fig.  5b 

Form:  Outcurving,  medium-thick  sides,  with  lateral  ridge  near  rim.  Bevelled 
to  pointed  lip,  base  possibly  annular. 

Size:  Diameter  probably  greater  than  17  cm.;  height  c.  4.4  cm. 

Surface:  Slipped  interior,  lightly  burnished;  exterior  slipped  to  ridge, 
unslipped  below.  Surface  partly  eroded. 

Colour:  Red  and  black  on  orange.  Slip:  Vinaceous-Rufous  interior  and 
exterior.  Decoration:  Rufous  and  black. 

Decoration:  Interior,  rim  band  of  panels  enclosing  slanted  line  and  hook 
or  simple  scroll;  encircling  band  around  centre  area,  which  contains 
naturalistic  motif,  possibly  mythical  animal.  Exterior,  none. 

Comparative  material:  Plates  of  this  general  type,  but  tripod,  occur  in 
Tepeu  1  contexts  at  Uaxactun  (Saxche  Orange-polychrome;  Smith, 
1955,  fig.  36,  and  Smith  and  Gifford,  1966,  pp.  140-141),  though  the 
rim  decoration  is  not  parallelled  there.  Resemblances  can  also  be  noted 
with  Late  Classic  annular-based  plates  from  Altun  Ha  and  presumably 
Late  Classic  specimens  from  Eduardo  Quiroz  Cave,  though  again  the 
rim  decoration  is  dissimilar. 

Remarks:  Illustrated  specimen  is  from  the  surface  of  the  passageway 
between  chambers  A  and  B. 

Plate,  possibly  tripod  (rim  2,  body  0;  two  separate  vessels) 

Illustration:  none 

Form:  Outcurving,  medium-thick  sides,  no  lateral  ridge.  No  data  on  base 

form. 
Size:  n.d. 
Surface:  Slipped,  interior  and  at  least  upper  portions  of  exterior;  moderate 

burnish  on  interior  and  exterior,  some  firing  clouds  or  mineral  stain  on 

interior  surfaces,  extensive  crazing  on  exterior. 
Colour:  Red  and  black  on  orange;  specific  colours  not  determined. 
Decoration:  Broad  black  bands  bordering  red  band  near  lip. 

|/crr,  small  to  medium  mouth  (rim  2,  body  2;  probably  1  vessel) 

[Illustration:  none 
'orra:  Probably  globular  body,  thin  sides;  medium  high  to  possibly  high 
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Fig.  6     Monochrome  cylindrical  vases,  bowls  and  candeleros. 

a:  cylindrical  vase,  tripod,  orange,  diagonally  fluted  with  preslip  plain-incised  encirc- 
ling lines  and  flute  divisions,  unslipped  vented  feet. 

b:  cylindrical  vase,  orange,  probably  unfooted,  with  outcurving  rim.  Postfire  plain- 
incised  encircling,  vertical,  and  diagonal  lines. 

c:  cylindrical  vase,  tripod,  brown.  Encircling  raised  ribs  bordering  stamped  design 
enclosing  circles  or  ovals  edged  by  postslip-prepolish  groove-incised  lines.  Solid, 
unslipped  nubbin  feet. 

d:  cylindrical  vase,  tripod,  brown.  Encircling  raised  ribs  bordered  by  postslip-prepolish 
groove-incised  lines,  enclosing  crosshatched  triangles  attached  to  circle  and 
rectangle  divided  into  triangles,  with  circles  at  corners.  Hollow,  unslipped  small 
feet. 

e:  bowl,  round-side,  reddish-orange  or  brown,  stamped  or  modelled-carved  designs. 
Other  vessel  forms  may  be  included  in  this  group,  but  cannot  be  separated  into 
discrete  categories.  Probably  related  to  Pabellon  Modelled-carved  (h). 

f:  cylindrical  vase,  orange,  postfire  decoration  possibly  including  pseudo-glyph  ele- 
ments. 

g:  problematic  sherd,  possibly  jar,  with  double-wall  effect,  orange.  Plain-incised 
postpolish-prefire(?)  open-ended  loops  with  bisecting  line  on  shoulder(?). 

h:  cylindrical  vase,  orange.  Pabellon  Modelled-carved  with  human  figure  and  complex 
curvilinear  motifs.  Tepeu  3. 

/':  bowl,  round-side,  unslipped,  crude. 

k-n:  miniature  vessels  or  candeleros,  possibly  used  as  incense  burners.  All  unslipped. 
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neck,  nearly  vertical  to  slightly  outcurving.  Everted  rim,  rounded  lip. 

Base  form  unknown. 
Size:  n.d. 
Surface:   Slipped,  well  burnished  exterior  and  neck  interior;  remainder 

unslipped.  No  firing  clouds  noted. 
Colour:  Red  and  black  on  orange.  Slip:  Orange-cinnamon.  Decoration: 

Vinaceous-Rufous  and  black. 
Decoration :  Wide  red  rim  band,  encircling  band  of  one  upper  and  two  lower 

black  lines  enclosing  pairs  of  hooks. 

II.  Slipped  bichrome  ( 1 ) 

Bowl,  round-side,  incurving  rim  ( 1 ) 

Illustration:  Fig.  5h 

Form:  Rounded,  medium-thick  sides,  curving  inward  in  upper  area  so  as 

to  restrict  orifice  very  slightly;  slightly  thickened  at  rim.  Lip  rounded; 

base  form  uncertain,  but  probably  flattened  at  centre. 
Size:  Diameter  approximately  18  cm.;  height  n.d. 

Surface:  Interior  slipped  and  burnished,  exterior  slipped,  moderate  burnish. 
Colour:  Black  on  red.  Slip:  Vinaceous-Rufous. 
Decoration:  Human  face  near  rim,  modelled  or  applique  eyes  with  centre 

slit,  modelled  nose,  no  mouth;  2  pairs  of  vertical  black  lines  between 

eyes  and  nose. 
Comparative  material:  Human  faces  occur  as  decoration  on  round-side  and 

deep  bowls  at  Uaxactun  in  Tepeu  3  times  (San  Julio  Modelled  and  Carro 

Modelled;  Smith,  1955,  fig.  49b6  and  50a24  and  Smith  and  Gifford, 

1966,  pp.  144-145). 

III.  Slipped  monochrome  (2562) 

Vase,  tripod,  cylindrical  (rim  23,  body  159,  1  foot;  probably  11-13 
vessels) 

Illustration:  Fig.  6a-d,  f,  h 

Form:  Vertical  (7-8  vessels),  slightly  incurving  (3-4  vessels),  or  vertical- 
and-outcurving  (1)  sides,  thin  to  medium-thick;  flat  to  rounded  lip.  Feet 
solid  nubbin  (1),  hollow  unvented  (1),  or  subglobular  hollow  vented 
(2).  Base  flat. 

Size:  Diameter  11.8-15.3  cm.;  height  15.2-c.  24.0  cm. 

Surface:  Interior  slipped  (44)  or  unslipped  (136);  exterior  slipped, 
moderate  to  high  burnish.  Small  firing  clouds  (2),  crazing  (2).  Base  and 
feet  unslipped  in  all  cases. 

Colour:  135  orange  (Vinaceous-Rufous),  2  brown  (1  Cinnamon  &  Snuff 
Brown,  1  Pecan  Brown),  43  black. 

Decoration:  Diagonally  fluted;  plain-incised  encircling  line  at  base,  2  at 
top,  flutes  separated  by  lines,  all  preslip;  feet  with  2  opposing  vertical 
slit  vents  (133).  Three  encircling  raised  ribs,  bordered  by  4  groove- 
incised  lines,  near  base,  with  alternating  plain-incised  motifs  of  crude 
crosshatched  triangles  attached  to  central  circle,  and  rectangle  divided 
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into  rough  triangles,  2  crosshatched,  2  containing  circles,  circles  also  at 
corners  of  rectangles;  all  postslip-prepolish  (1).  Encircling  raised  ribs, 
apparently  three  at  both  bottom  and  top  borders  of  zone  decorated  with 
stamped  designs  enclosing  circles  or  ovals  edged  by  postslip-prepolish 
groove-incised  lines  (1).  Two  crude  plain-incised  encircling  lines  near 
top,  2  near  base,  bordering  panels  separated  by  parallel  vertical  lines, 
enclosing  parallel  lines  at  opposing  diagonals,  all  postfire  (1).  Postfire 
plain-incised  pseudo-glyph  encircling  band  (1).  Blackware:  vertical 
ribbing  with  traces  of  bluish-white  stucco  (2) ;  ribbed,  no  stucco,  possibly 
same  vessel  (5 ) ;  roller  stamp  design  (13);  plain  ( 25 ) .  Pabellon  Modelled- 
Carved:  modelled-carved  human  figure  in  right  profile  with  elaborate 
headdress  (1). 
Comparative  material:  Cylindrical  vases  with  groups  of  encircling  groove- 
incised  lines  near  the  base  occur  in  Tepeu  2  and  3,  though  in  dichrome 
rather  than  monochrome  (Smith,  1955,  fig.  43al,  2),  and  are  known  in 
monochrome  from  other  caves  in  the  Chiquibul,  probably  from  late 
Tepeu  contexts.  Diagonally  fluted  vessels  from  Chiquibul  also  appear 
to  date  from  Tepeu  2-3  times.  Modelled-carved  Fine  Orange  vessels 
(Pabellon  Modelled-Carved)  are  restricted  to  Tepeu  3  times  at  Uaxactun 
(Smith,  1955,  fig.  86,  and  Smith  and  Gifford,  1966,  p.  153),  and  occur 
in  a  wide  range  of  other  sites  in  the  same  or  slightly  later  times  (see 
Smith,  1955,  pp.  194-195,  for  listing  of  some  additional  comparative 
material). 

Bowl,  round-side  (rim  90,  body  712) 

Illustration:  Fig.  6e 

Form:  Rounded,  thin  to  medium-thick  sides;  round,  flat,  or  bevelled  lip; 

flat  or  slightly  concave  base. 
Size:  n.d. 
Surface:   Interior  and  exterior  both  probably  slipped;  all  surfaces  badly 

eroded. 
Colour:  Slip   reddish-orange   or  brown    (Vinaceous-Rufous,   Vinaceous- 

Tawny,  Hay's  Russet,  Sayal  Brown,  Rood's  Brown). 
Decoration:    Stamped    or    modelled-carved    complex    designs,    including 

human   figures;  impressed  encircling  fillet    (slipped   above,   unslipped 

below);  also  plain. 
Comparative  material:  Stamped  or  modelled-carved  vessel(s)   appear  to 

be  related  to  Tepeu  3  modelled-carved  types. 

Bowl,  round-side,  incurving  or  thickened  rim  (rim  246,  body  27,  c.  21 
stamped  vessels,  undetermined  total  for  remainder) 

Illustration:  Fig.  5e,f;  Fig.  8  a-e 

Form:  Rounded,  medium-thick  sides,  curving  inward  in  upper  area  to 
create  very  slight  restriction  of  orifice;  occasionally  thickened  or  bol- 
stered at  rim.  Lip  round,  flat,  bevelled,  or  slightly  pointed;  base  slightly 
to  moderately  flattened,  occasionally  slightly  concave. 

Size:  Diameter  16.6-20.6  cm.;  height  7.2-8.3  cm. 
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Fig.  7     Monochrome  tripod  dishes  and  plates. 

a-f,h,j,l-o:  dishes,  tripod,  orange  to  Vinaceous  Tawny,  all  probably  Tepeu  2-3. 

a:  postslip-prepolish  plain-incised  encircling  lines  at  rim  and  base,  bordering  panels 
enclosing  rectangles  with  hook  at  lower  left  corner,  separated  by  vertical  zigzags. 

/:  single  postfire  plain-incised  line  at  base,  encircling(?)  lines  on  unslipped  hollow  foot. 

o:  postslip-prepolish  encircling  line  near  rim,  probably  also  at  base,  enclosing  crude 
triangle (s)  with  vertical  lines,  triangle  border  groove-incised. 
The  hollow  foot  b  appears  to  be  from  a  dish  of  the  same  colour  range  as  the 
other  specimens,  but  no  traces  of  slip  remain  at  its  upper  edge.  The  decoration 
suggests  a  conventionalized  deer  hoof. 
Note  the  crude  rectangle  enclosing  the  vent  of  h. 

g,k:  dishes,  tripod,  sharp  Z-angle,  red  (shown  as  orange),  Tepeu  3. 

Z-angle  is  minimal  in  k;  in  g,  deep  notches  are  separated  by  pairs  of  vertical 
postfire  plain-incised  lines. 

p,q:  plates,  tripod,  blackware.  Decoration  of  p  consists  of  postpolish-prefire(?)  plain- 
incised  lines  at  rim  and  base,  enclosing  motifs  with  groove-incised  outlines,  plain- 
incised  crosshatching  and  random  lines  within.  Probably  Tepeu  2-3. 
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Surface:  Interior  slipped,  moderate  to  high  burnish;  exterior  slipped, 
moderate  to  high  burnish,  or  unslipped;  firing  clouds  rare,  occasional 
crazing. 

Colour:  Brown,  orange,  reddish-orange,  black  (Chestnut  Brown,  Rood's 
Brown,  Sayal  Brown,  Kaiser  Brown,  Pecan  Brown,  Bister,  Ferruginous, 
Hay's  Russet,  Vinaceous-Rufous,  Vinaceous-Tawny,  Orange-Cinnamon, 
Cinnamon). 

Decoration:  Human  face  with  applique  or  modelled  eyes  and  nose,  plain- 
incised  postslip-prepolish  circle  eyes  and  applique  nose,  and  similar 
circle  eyes  and  mouth  with  applique  nose,  plus  encircling  band  of 
postslip-prepolish  stamped  designs.  Also  simple  encircling  band  or 
groups  of  postslip-prepolish  stamped  designs,  including  large  reverse 
raised  5(1  vessel),  relief  S  (1),  S  with  curled  ends  (24),  small  raised 
S  (1),  S  in  rectangular  frame  (1),  small  impressed  S  (2),  oval  with  two 
dots  ( 1 ) ,  concentric  rectangles  ( 1 ) ,  large  concentric  ovals  ( 1 ) ,  vertical 
and  horizontal  rectangles  ( 3 ) ,  irregular  concentric  ovals  ( 1 ) ,  spirals  ( 1 ) , 
impressed  G  (1),  figure  eight  (1),  rectangle  with  corner  spirals  (1), 
and  others  (2);  also  rough  stick  (?)  impressions  (1),  and  alternating 
rows  of  triangular  tool  impressions  ( 1 ) ;  also  plain. 

Comparative  material:  Applique  human  faces  occur  on  round-side  and 
deep  bowls  at  Uaxactun  in  Tepeu  3  times  (San  Julio  Modelled  and 
Carro  Modelled;  Smith,  1955,  Fig.  49b6  and  50a24,  and  Smith  and 
Gifford,  1966,  pp.  144-145).  The  stamp-decorated  vessels,  which  are 
common  in  Chiquibul  area  caves,  appear  not  to  have  parallels  elsewhere; 
excavations  in  surface  sites  both  in  the  Chiquibul  and  elsewhere  in 
British  Honduras  have  not  produced  bowls  with  this  sort  of  decoration. 
Temporal  placement  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  data  from  Eduardo  Quiroz 
Cave  suggest  that  stamping  did  not  become  common  until  near  the  end 
of  the  Classic. 

Remarks:  Some  of  the  bowls  included  in  this  category  may  be  simple  round- 
sided  forms,  but  sherds  are  too  small  for  determination  with  certainty, 
and  as  larger  sherds  or  vessel  sections  are  of  incurving  rim  form,  the 
lot  is  considered  as  a  single  unit. 

Bowl,  round-side,  somewhat  restricted  orifice  (rim  45,  body  32;  possibly 
as  many  as  10-12  vessels) 

Illustration:  Fig.  9b,  n 

Form:  Rounded,  thin  to  medium-thick  sides,  curving  inward  near  orifice, 

then  outward  again  to  form  small  lip,  inward  with  no  outward  curve  at 

rim,  or  upward  with  little  or  no  outward  curve.  Base  flattened  to  slightly 

concave  (?). 
Size:  Diameter  18.4-23.4  cm.;  orifice  dia.  12.2-20.0  cm.;  height  c.  10.2- 

12.7  cm. 
Surface:  Interior  either  slipped  or  unslipped;  exterior  slipped,  or  slipped 

to  area  of  maximum  diameter,  unslipped  below.  Moderate  burnish  in 

all  cases;  occasional  firing  clouds,  plus  post-fire  blackening.  Moderate 

crazing  noted  in  one  instance. 
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Colour:  Orange  to  red  (Ferruginous,  with  interior  slip  grading  in  one  case 
to  Vinaceous-Rufous). 

Decoration:  Impressed  encircling  fillet  at  area  of  maximum  diameter, 
separating  slipped  and  unslipped  zones;  crude,  plain-incised  lines  enclos- 
ing stick  (?)  impressions  at  shoulder;  also  plain. 

Comparative  material:  Deep  redware  bowls  with  restricted  orifice  appear 
in  Tepeu  3  times  at  Uaxactun  (Tinaja  Red;  Smith,  1955,  Fig.  50a22, 
23,  and  Smith  and  Gifford,  1966,  p.  145). 

Bowl,  outcurving  side  (rim  1,  body  10,  minimum  of  3  vessels) 

Illustration:  none 

Form:  Outcurving,  medium-thick  to  thick  sides,  round  lip.  Base  flat  to 

very  slightly  concave. 
Size:  n.d. 
Surface:  Interior  slipped  or  unslipped,  and  exterior  slipped,  moderate  to 

high  burnish;  base  unslipped.  Occasional  firing  clouds,  little  crazing. 
Colour:  Orange  to  buff;  Vinaceous-Tawny,  Cream  Buff. 
Decoration:  Generally  plain;  1  specimen  with  notched  basal  angle. 

Bowl,  flaring  side  (rim  28,  body  59,  minimum  of  7  vessels) 

Illustration:  none 

Form:  Flaring,  medium-thick  to  thick  sides,  round  to  slightly  pointed  rim. 

Base  flat,  annular,  or  possibly  occasionally  slightly  concave. 
Size:  n.d. 
Surface:  Interior  and  exterior  slipped;  base  unslipped.  Occasional  small 

firing  clouds;  moderate  crazing  in  buff -coloured  specimen. 
Colour:  Orange,  red,  or  buff  (Vinaceous-Tawny,  Ferruginous,  Vinaceous- 

Cinnamon,  Vinaceous-Rufous,  Hay's  Russet,  Chestnut  Brown,  Sayal 

Brown,  Rood's  Brown,  Cartridge  Buff). 
Decoration:  Plain  only. 

Bowl,  flaring  to  outcurving  side,  basal  angle  (rim  76,  body  24;  minimum 
of  10  vessels) 

Illustration:  Fig.  5g 

Form:  Flaring  to  outcurving  medium-thick  sides,  joining  basal  area  at 
sharp  to  moderately  sharp  angle.  Rounded  lip.  Base  rounded  with  slight 
flattening  at  centre. 

Size:  n.d. 

Surface:  Interior  and  exterior  slipped;  base  generally  slipped  except  for 
flattened  portion.  Firing  clouds  common,  crazing  rare. 

Colour:  Red,  dark  orange,  brown,  and  grey  (Ferruginous,  Vinaceous- 
Rufous,  Vinaceous-Tawny,  Cinnamon-Rufous,  Hay's  Russet,  Sayal 
Brown,  Mouse  Grey,  Dark  Mouse  Grey) . 

Decoration:  Human  face  design  below  rim  -  plain-incised  post-polish 
circle  eyes,  applique  nose  (2  specimens  only);  also  plain. 

Comparative  material:  Probably  contemporaneous  with  other  human  face 
motifs  on  bowls  (see  above);  data  from  other  Chiquibul  caves  suggest 
that  the  vessel  form  itself  falls  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Late  Classic. 
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Fig.  8     Monochrome  round-side  bowls  with  incurving  or  thickened  rim. 

a:  undecorated,  orange. 

b  and  some  specimens  in  group  e:  tool -impressed. 

d:  postslip-prepolish  impressions  or  incisions;  uniformity  in  size  of  elements  suggests 

use  of  a  tool  with  a  grooved  tip. 
e  bottom  left:  postfire  plain-incised  encircling  and  vertical  lines,  crude. 
Group  e  includes  both  orange  and  brown  specimens. 
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Bowl,  incurving  rim,  sharp  thickened  angle  to  base  ( 1  specimen) 

Illustration:  Fig.  5j 

Form:  Lower  body  round-sided,  incurving  rim  with  sharp,  thickened  angle 

separating  the  two  zones;  walls  medium-thick,  lip  rounded  to  slightly 

pointed.  Base  form  unknown. 
Size:  Dia.  c.  16-17  cm. 

Surface:  Interior  and  exterior  slipped,  no  firing  clouds,  no  crazing. 
Colour:  Brown  interior  and  exterior  (Sayal  Brown). 
Decoration:    Human  face  motif  on  upper   area;   plain-incised   postslip- 

prepolish  circle  eyes,  applique  nose. 
Comparative  material:  See  discussion  of  human  face  design  on  incurving- 

rim  bowls,  above. 

Dish  or  plate,  tripod,  flaring  side  (rim  89,  body  91,  4  feet;  minimum  of 
17  vessels) 

Illustration:  Fig.  7a-f,  h,  1-q 

Form:  Flaring  or  slightly  outcurving,  medium-thick  to  thick  sides;  rounded, 
bevelled,  or  slightly  pointed  lip;  flat  to  slightly  convex  base.  Feet  solid 
nubbin  or  hollow,  latter  with  single  slit  vent  on  inner  face,  2  opposing 
slit  vents,  or  2  round  vents,  one  above  the  other,  in  outer  face;  1  rattle 
foot. 

Size:  Diameter  12.1-29.1  cm.;  height  overall  5.0-9.6  cm.;  body  height 
4.0-5.9  cm. 

Surface:  Slipped,  burnished  interior,  and  generally  slipped  and  lightly 
burnished  exterior,  though  1  specimen  is  unslipped  on  exterior.  Base 
and  feet  uniformly  unslipped.  Firing  clouds  moderately  common;  crazing 
rare. 

Colour:  Orange,  red,  black  (Onion-skin  Pink,  Vinaceous-Rufous,  Vina- 
ceous-Tawny,  Ferruginous,  Hay's  Russet) 

Decoration:  Preslip  plain-incised  lateral  lines  near  rim  and  base  (2),  plain- 
incised  postslip-prepolish  encircling  line  near  rim,  probably  also  at  base, 
enclosing  crude  triangle  with  vertical  lines,  triangle  border  groove-incised 
( 1 ) ;  postslip-prepolish  plain-incised  lines  at  rim  and  base,  panels  separ- 
ated by  zigzag,  enclosing  rectangles  with  hook  at  lower  left  corner  ( 1 ) ; 
postpolish-prefire  (?)  plain-incised  lines  at  rim  and  base,  enclosing 
motifs  with  groove-incised  outlines,  plain-incised  crosshatching  and 
random  lines  ( 1 ) .  Feet  also  decorated  in  2  cases  with  rough  rectangles, 
partly  double,  surrounding  vent,  and  bifurcated  zone  at  base,  resembling 
deer  toes. 

Comparative  material:  Tripod  redware  and  blackware  plates  and  dishes 
occur  in  Tepeu  2  and  3  times  at  Uaxactun  (Rosa  Punctated,  Carmelita 
Incised,  Tinaja  Red,  Corozal  Incised,  Cameron  Incised;  Smith,  1955, 
fig.  51,  and  Smith  and  Gifford,  1966,  p.  145).  Foot  forms  of  the  Actun 
Balam  specimens  suggest  Tepeu  3  date  (Smith,  fig.  51c),  and  one 
resembles  rather  closely  a  slipped  specimen  of  Cameron  Incised  (fig. 
51c3).  Motifs  present  at  Uaxactun  are  generally  similar  to  those  at 
Actun  Balam,  but  no  direct  parallels  occur. 
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Dish,  tripod,  sharp  Z-angle  (rim  0,  body  12;  minimum  of  3  vessels) 

Illustration:  Fig.  7g,  k 

Form:  Outflaring  to  slightly  outcurving  medium-thick  sides,  with  applique 
(?)  sharply  pointed  encircling  ridge  at  junction  of  sides  and  base.  Rim 
form  unknown;  base  flat  to  slightly  convex. 

Size:  n.d. 

Surface:  Interior  slipped,  burnished;  exterior  slipped,  generally  burnished. 
Base  and  feet  unslipped.  No  firing  clouds  noted;  slight  crazing  in  1 
specimen. 

Colour:  Red  (Vinaceous-Rufous) 

Decoration:  Z-angle  notched  (either  postslip,  or  intentionally  not  slipped 
within  notches);  notches  separated  by  pairs  of  vertical  postfire  plain- 
incised  lines;  encircling  preslip  plain-incised  lines  at  base  and  near  centre 
of  sides,  or  simple  postslip  notching. 

Comparative  material:  Notched  Z-angle  dishes  occur  in  Tepeu  3  times 
(Cameron  Incised;  Smith,  1955,  fig.  51dl,  and  Smith  and  Gilford,  1966, 
p.  145),  and  notched-base  tripod  dishes  appear  to  be  widespread  in 
British  Honduras  at  about  the  same  time,  extending  back  also  into 
Tepeu  2.  A  specimen  from  Eduardo  Quiroz  Cave  (Pendergast,  1964, 
fig.  3b)  falls  near  the  end  of  the  cave's  use,  probably  the  last  century 
of  the  Late  Classic. 

Jar,  small  to  medium  mouth  (42  rim,  669  body;  minimum  of  30  vessels) 

Illustration:  Fig.  6g,  7g,  9c-f,  h 

Form:  Globular  to  slightly  subglobular  body;  thin  to  occasionally  medium- 
thick  sides  (generally  thicker  in  lower  body);  low  or  medium  high 
neck,  flaring  or  outcurving,  rarely  nearly  vertical;  everted  or  vertical 
rim;  rounded,  bevelled,  or  slightly  pointed  lip;  base  flat  to  slightly 
concave. 

Size:  Maximum  diameter  n.d.;  orifice  diameter  9.3-9.6  cm.;  neck  height 
3.5-4.3  cm.;  height  overall,  n.d. 

Surface:  Slipped,  burnished  exterior  (burnish  is  high,  but  irregular)  and 
neck  interior;  remainder  unslipped.  Firing  clouds  common,  as  is  crazing. 

Colour:  Orange,  reddish-orange,  brown  and  black  (Ferruginous,  Vina- 
ceous-Rufous, Vinaceous-Russet,  Walnut  Brown,  Mikado  Brown). 

Decoration:  Postslip-prepolish  encircling  bands  of  stamped  designs  or 
wooden  tool  (?)  impressions  at  neck  base,  occasionally  accompanied 
by  plain-incised  unbroken  or  dashed  encircling  lines,  sometimes  in 
pairs;  also  large,  complex  postslip-prepolish  stamped  designs  on  body, 
and  broad  vertical  grooving  of  body  to  produce  lobed  effect,  accom- 
panied by  encircling  band  of  postslip-prepolish  stamp  or  wooden  tool 
impressions;  plain-incised  postpolish-prefire  (?)  open-ended  loops  with 
bisecting  line;  impressed  or  plain  applique  encircling  fillet  at  shoulder; 
lateral  plain-incised  line  on  neck;  also  undecorated. 

Comparative  material:  The  use  of  stamps  appears  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
Late  Classic  in  the  Chiquibul  (see  discussion  of  bowls,  above),  and  may 
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be  a  marker  of  the  final  phase  of  the  period.  Smith  (1955,  fig.  47c27) 
illustrates  a  slipped  jar  with  a  band  of  nail  impressions  at  the  neck  base, 
of  Tepeu  3  date  (Azucar  Impressed;  Smith  and  Gifford,  1966,  p.  144). 
Remarks:  All  body  sherds  of  slipped  jars  are  included  in  this  category, 
as  the  nature  of  the  ware  makes  it  clear  that  they  are  in  fact  parts  of 
jars  of  this  type. 

Jar,  wide  mouth  ( 1  specimen) 

Illustration:  Fig.  9m 

Form:  Subglobular  body;  thin  sides.  Low  neck,  with  very  slightly  everted 

rim;  rounded  to  slightly  pointed  lip.  Base  probably  flat  or  concave. 
Size:  Diameter  18.5  cm.;  height  17.0  cm.;  orifice  diameter  12.2  cm. 
Surface:  Slipped,  burnished  exterior  and  neck  interior  (burnish  irregular); 

no  firing  clouds;  no  crazing. 
Colour:  Red  (Hay's  Russet) 
Decoration:  none 
Comparative  material:  The  form  resembles  redware  vessels  classified  as 

restricted-orifice  bowls   at  Uaxactun   (Tinaja  Red;   Smith,    1955,   fig. 

50a22-23;  Smith  and  Gifford,  1966,  p.  145),  of  Tepeu  3  date. 

Jar,  pedestal  base  (1) 

Illustration:  Fig.  9g 

Form:  Globular  to  subglobular  body,  medium-thick  sides,  medium  high 

pedestal  base.  Rim  and  lip  form  unknown. 
Size:  Maximum  diameter  11.7  cm.;  pedestal  height  1.7  cm. 
Surface:   Interior  of  vessel  and  interior  of  pedestal  unslipped;  exterior 

slipped  and  burnished. 
Colour:  Red  (Ferruginous) 
Decoration:  none 
Comparative  material:  Pedestal-based  blackware  vases  occur  in  Tepeu  3 

contexts    at   Uaxactun    (Cubeta   Incised    and   Torro    Gouged-incised; 

Smith,  1955,  figs.  42b8  and  44f,  and  Smith  and  Gifford,  1966,  p.  143), 

but  the  form  also  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  Late  Classic  in  the  Belize 

River  Valley  (Macal  Orange-red:  Macal  Variety,  Tiger  Run  Complex, 

a.d.  600-700;  Willey  et  aL,  1965,  fig.  222,  p.  360). 

Vessel  feet,  miscellaneous  (118)  Principally  from  tripod  dishes  or  plates. 

Form:  Solid  Nubbin  or  larger  (4),  slab  (2),  or  hollow  (112). 
Decoration:  Pairs  of  parallel  lines,  roughly  cut  into  foot  surrounding  lateral 
slit  vents,  or  plain. 
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UNSLIPPED  WARE   (19,820) 

I.  Unslipped  Monochrome  (19,820) 

Bowl,  round-side  (1  specimen) 

Illustration:  Fig.  6j 

Form:  Roughly  rounded,  medium-thick  sides,  round  lip,  irregular  base. 

Very  crudely  manufactured. 
Size:  Diameter  10.3  cm.;  height  5.1  cm. 
Surface:  Slightly  smoothed,  no  slip. 
Colour:  Grey  (specific  colour  undetermined). 
Decoration:  none 
Remarks:  From  small,  low-ceilinged  pocket  at  west  side  of  Chamber  C,  no 

associated  materials. 

Bowl,  round-side,  incurving  or  thickened  rim  (8  rim,  0  body) 

Illustration:  none 

Form:  Rounded,  medium-thick  sides,  round  to  flat  lip;  base  form  unknown. 

Size:  n.d. 

Surface:  Well  to  occasionally  only  moderately  well  smoothed,  often  with 

considerable  temper  visible.  Firing  clouds  frequent.  Occasional  signs  of 

burning  of  exterior. 
Colour:   Brown  to  grey   (Kaiser  Brown-Sayal  Brown  to  approximately 

Mouse  Grey). 
Decoration:  none 

Bowl,  round-side,  restricted  orifice  (rim  16,  body  0) 

Illustration:  none 

Form:  Rounded,  medium-thick  sides,  curving  inward  near  rim  to  produce 

considerable  restriction  of  orifice.  Lip  rounded  to  slightly  flattened;  base 

form  unknown. 
Size:  n.d. 

Surface:  Well  to  moderately  well  smoothed.  Firing  clouds  infrequent. 
Colour:  Buff  to  greyish-brown. 
Decoration:  none 

Jar,  wide  mouth  (1  specimen) 

Illustration:  Fig.  9a 

Form:  Subglobular  body;  medium  thick  sides;  low,  outcurving  neck  with 

rounded  to  slightly  pointed  lip.  Base  rounded  (?). 
Size:  Diameter  18.8  cm.;  height  n.d. 

Surface:  Well-smoothed,  with  evidence  of  postfire  burning. 
Colour:  Dark  grey  to  black  (specific  colour  not  determined). 
Decoration:  Encircling  band  of  nail  or  tool  impressions  at  neck  base. 
Appendages:  Two  opposing  applique  lugs  just  below  decoration,  trilobate, 

with  largest  lobe  at  top. 
Comparative  material:  May  fit  into  Tepeu  jar  form  range  (Smith,   1955, 

fig.  46b,  c),  but  lugs  not  paralleled  elsewhere. 
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Fig.  9     Monochrome  slipped  and  unslipped  jars  and  bowls. 

a:  jar,  wide  mouth,  unslipped  grey  to  black,  encircling  band  of  tool  or  nail  impressions 

at  neck  base.  Tepeu  (?) 
b,n:  bowls,  round-side,  somewhat  restricted  orifice,  orange  to  red.  Impressed  encircling 

fillet  separates  red  slipped  zone  from  unslipped  area  in  b;  shoulder  of  n  is 

decorated  with  plain-incised  lines  enclosing  stick(?)    impressions.   Colour  and 

form  suggest  Tepeu  3  date. 
c-f:  jars,  small  to  medium  mouth,  orange,  red  (c-e),"and  black  (/).  Postslip-prepolish 

stamped  designs   (d)   or  wooden  tool  impressions   (c,e)    at  base  of  neck,  or 

complex  stamped  design  on  body  (/).  Tepeu  3. 
g:  jar,  pedestal  base,  red,  Tepeu  1-3. 
h:  jar,  probably  medium  to  small  mouth,  red.  Encircling  band  of  stamp  or  tool 

impressions  at  neck  base;  lobed  body.  Possibly  Tepeu  3. 
/'-/:  jar,  thick-bodied,  outflaring  rim  or  neck,  unslipped  light  grey  to  light  orange. 

Diagonal  slashes  on  neck  in  one  case  (/).  Date  uncertain. 
m:  jar,  wide  mouth,  red  (shown  as  orange).  Possibly  Tepeu  3. 
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subtype:  Thick-bodied,  outflaring  rim  or  neck  (32  rim,  42  body;  probably 
6  vessels  or  more) 

Illustration:  Fig.  9j-l 

Form:  Rounded  lower  body,  curving  inward  at  shoulder,  neck  or  rim 
slightly  flaring,  lip  rounded  to  pointed,  occasionally  thickened.  Base  of 
vessel  approaches  eggshell  thickness,  while  shoulder  and  rim  areas  are 
well  into  the  very  thick  range  in  most  cases.  Base  form  unclear,  but  prob- 
ably rounded  or  slightly  flattened. 

Size:  n.d. 

Surface:  Rough,  often  crudely  raked  laterally,  much  temper  visible. 
Smoother  toward  base.  Pottery  extremely  friable. 

Colour:  Generally  light  grey,  ranging  to  very  light  orange  in  a  few  instances 
(specific  colours  not  determined). 

Decoration:  Diagonal  slashes  on  neck  in  1  case;  otherwise  undecorated. 

Remarks:  A  ware  and  form  unknown  in  other  areas,  but  occurring  in  at 
least  one  other  Chiquibul  area  cave  (Eduardo  Quiroz)".  Vessels  may 
have  been  for  ceremonial  use,  as  they  crumble  so  easily  .as  to  make 
prolonged  or  intensive  use  virtually  impossible. 

subtype:  Wide  mouth  with  spout  attached  to  rim  and  neck  (1  specimen) 

Illustration:  Fig.  5k 

Form:  Probably  globular  to  subglobular  body,  low  neck,  flaring  rim  down- 
turned  in  area  of  spout.  Rounded  to  slightly  flattened  lip.  Base  form 
unknown. 

Size:  n.d. 

Surface:  Well-smoothed,  some  possible  traces  of  slip  on  vessel  body. 

Colour:  Orange  (no  specific  colour  determined);  possible  body  slip  is  red 
(Ferruginous). 

Decoration:  Two  plain-incised  encircling  lines  at  neck  base,  attached 
diagonal  lines  below. 

Appendages:  Rim  spout,  possibly  also  serving  as  handle,  in  form  of  human 
face,  with  spout  opening  below  face.  Not  known  whether  handle  was 
present  at  opposite  side,  but  likely,  for  ease  in  pouring. 

Comparative  material:  Effigy  spouts  occur  in  two  cases  on  polychrome  jars 
(?)  of  Tepeu  2  date,  and  one  vessel  with  red  slip  of  Tepeu  3  date 
(Zacatel  Cream-polychrome  and  San  Julio  Modelled;  Smith,  1955,  figs. 
24bl  1  &  12,  75b7,  and  Smith  and  Gifford,  1966,  pp.  137  and  151).  The 
Tepeu  3  specimen  is  closer  to  that  from  Actun  Balam,  though  the  mouth 
forms  the  spout. 

Remarks:  A  single  unslipped  tube  fragment  may  also  be  a  vessel  spout,  but 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  form  of  the  object  to  which  it  was  attached. 

Jar,  small  to  medium  mouth  (783  rim,  18,877  body;  90  to  115  or  more 
vessels) 

Illustration:  none 

Form:  Globular  to  slightly  subglobular  body,  thin  to  medium-thick  oi 
occasionally  thick  sides;  low  to  medium  high  neck,  flaring  or  outcurving. 
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rarely  nearly  vertical;  sharply  to  slightly  everted  rim;  rounded  (282), 
flattened  (124),  thickened  (19),  interior  bevelled  (14),  or  grooved 
(239)  lip.  Base  flat  to  annular,  rarely  slightly  concave. 

Size:  n.d. 

Surface:  Highly  variable  in  a  single  vessel;  generally  slightly  smoothed,  or 
raked,  generally  laterally,  over  much  or  all  of  body;  neck  interior  and, 
usually,  exterior  well-smoothed.  Firing  clouds  very  common;  occasional 
evidence  of  postfire  burning.  Some  groups  heavily  crazed. 

Colour:  Highly  variable  in  a  single  vessel;  principally  buff  to  red-brown 
and  grey  with  one  group  of  very  thick-sided  sherds  including  red  and 
red-brown. 

Decoration:  Plain-incised  encircling  lines,  usually  at  shoulder  or  neck  base; 
encircling  lines,  or  spaced  groups,  of  stamped  designs;  applique  bosses, 
plain  and  with  lateral  centre  cut,  and/or  impressed  fillet  on  shoulder; 
vertical  grooves  creating  lobed  or  gadrooned  effect,  with  encircling  band 
of  stick  (?)  impressions  at  neck;  combination  of  impressed  applique 
fillet  at  shoulder  and  stamped  panels  below;  miscellaneous  random  lines, 
separate  from  raking  of  body;  also  plain. 

Appendages:  Handles,  including  thick  coil  or  loop  at  neck/shoulder  joint, 
decorated  with  rough  longitudinal  cuts;  double  coil,  probably  at 
neck/shoulder  joint;  and  simple  lug,  on  shoulder. 

Comparative  material:  Bosses  and  fillets  appear  to  be  more  common  in 
middle  and  late  Tzakol  times  than  in  Tepeu,  though  they  appear  as  late 
as  Tepeu  3  (Smith,  1955,  pp.  131,  145,  and  187).  Insufficient  data  are 
available  to  permit  precise  temporal  placement  of  specific  decorative 
elements. 

Flask,  miniature  ( 1  specimen) 

Illustration:  Fig.  lOj 

Form:  Vertical  to  curving  thick  sides,  tapering  sharply  inward  at  shoulder; 
probably  vertical  (tubular)  neck;  lip  form  unknown.  Slight  constriction  at 
base,  which  is  flat. 

Size:  Width  5.6  cm.;  thickness  2.8  cm.;  present  height  6.3  cm. 

Surface:  Partly  smoothed,  but  irregular. 

Colour:  Greyish-brown. 

Decoration:  Groove-incised  line  just  above  base;  groove-incised  line  con- 
nects 2  perforations  near  shoulders,  and  runs  around  perimeter  of  each 
side.  Perforations  presumably  for  suspension,  but  as  they  pass  through 
the  vessel  cavity  they  raise  questions  about  the  use  of  the  flask  as  a 
container. 

Comparative  material:  Miniature  slipped  flasks  are  known  from  Tepeu 
general  and  Tepeu  3  contexts  at  Uaxactun  (Smith,  1955,  figs.  67d4  and 
68al-2),  but  are  of  rather  different  form.  Miniature  vessels  appear  to  be 
generally  a  marker  of  the  Late  Classic,  but  no  more  precise  placement  in 
time  is  possible  at  present. 
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Fig.  10     Miscellaneous  artifacts:  bone,  shell,  pottery  and  stone. 

a:  mammal  long  bone,  encircling  cuts  near  ends. 

b-d:  awls;  b  and  d  deer  or  brocket  ulnae,  c  mammal  bone,  possibly  also  ulna. 

e:  small  tubular  bead  of  mammal  bone,  pairs  of  encircling  lines  near  ends. 

/:  undecorated  tubular  bird  bone  beads. 

g:  shells  of  Netted  Olive,  spire-ground  or  lopped,  perforation  in  body,  with  exception 
of  first  specimen,  which  has  spire  intact  and  4  perforations. 

h:  shell  adorno  or  unperforated  pendant,  triangular  pendant  with  perforation  at  apex, 
and  two  unperforated  shell  discs.  Materials:  adorno,  unidentified  lustrous  shell; 
pendant,  Alphabet  Cone;  discs,  probably  conch. 

/:  pottery  flask,  unslipped,  perforations  through  body  and  interior  cavity  at  upper 
corners  of  incised  design  on  surface. 

k,l:  spindle  whorls;  k  is  of  unidentified  stone,  /  of  limestone. 

m:  pendant  of  ground  West  Indian  Chank  spire,  perforated,  probably  a  wind-symbol. 

n:  fragment  of  slate  bark  beater. 

o-u:  blades,  bifacial;  stemmed  with  flat  or  rounded  base  (p,q,u),  leaf -shaped  to  round- 
based  (s,t),  and  corner-tanged  (r).  Materials:  o-q,  t,  flint;  r,  s,  chalcedony;  u, 
crystalline  limestone. 

v,w:  celt/chisels,  biconvex  in  section.  Materials:  v,  unidentified;  w,  basalt. 

aa-cc:  pottery  figurines,  all  unslipped.  Headdress  of  aa  is  decorated  with  nail  impres- 
sions, bb  may  be  applique  decoration  from  vessel,  while  cc  is  almost  certainly  a 
decoration  from  the  rim  of  a  dish  or  plate. 

dd:  head  of  bone  pin,  carved  decoration. 

ee:  eyed  bone  needle. 
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Candeleros  (10;  minimum  of  6  specimens) 

Illustration:  Fig.  6k-n 

Form:  Variable,  from  round-side  to  round-side  with  restricted  orifice  to 
flaring-side,  at  least  2  specimens  with  single-coil  handles;  sides  medium- 
thick,  but  quite  thick  for  size  of  objects;  lip  flat,  irregular,  or  somewhat 
pointed;  base  uniformly  flat. 

Size:  Diameter  4.3-6.6  cm.;  height,  unhandled  forms  3.8-4.2  cm.;  forms 
with  handles  6.6  cm. 

Surface:  Interior  generally  quite  rough;  exterior  irregular  to  regular, 
generally  imperfectly  smoothed. 

Colour:  Grey  to  buff. 

Remarks:  All  specimens  have  round  holes  in  the  body,  formed  by  passing 
a  round  object  (wooden?)  through  one  side  and  out  through  the  opposite 
side.  Holes  were  presumably  for  ventilation  in  burning  of  incense  or 
other  material. 

Comparative  material:  Barrel-shaped  candeleros,  perforated,  from  Tepeu 
3  contexts  are  illustrated  by  Smith  (1955,  fig.  67a3-4).  They  occur 
also  in  other  Chiquibul  caves,  probably  at  a  similar  time  level,  and  are 
known  as  well  from  surface  sites  in  British  Honduras,  though  no  speci- 
mens were  recovered  at  San  Jose  or  Benque  Viejo  (Xunantunich) . 

Bowl  (?),  miniature  ( 1 ) 

Illustration:  none 

Form:  Rounded  to  nearly  vertical  thin  sides,  form  of  upper  body  and  rim 

unknown.  Base  rounded  with  slight  flattening  at  centre;  3   (?)   small 

nubbins  projecting  at  angle  from  sides  near  base,  probably  serving  as 

feet. 
Size:  n.d. 
Surface:  Moderately  well-smoothed  interior  and  exterior;  no  firing  clouds 

or  crazing. 
Colour:  Buff 
Decoration:  none 

Censer  lid,  handled  (rim  2,  body  13) 

Illustration:  none 

Form  (Judged  from  specimens  from  other  Chiquibul  caves):  Body  gen- 
erally shaped  like  a  pie-tin,  thick  to  very  thick  sides.  Flaring  rim,  rounded 
lip.  Handle  in  concave  side  of  lid,  consisting  of  two  large  coils  forming 
high  loops  joined  at  centre  in  cruciform  pattern. 

Size:  n.d. 

Surface:  Generally  rather  poorly  smoothed,  with  considerable  temper 
visible.  Upper  surface  occasionally,  and  lower  surface  apparently  always 
extensively  scored,  either  with  open  cross-hatching,  lines  in  one  direction 
only,  or  combinations  of  both.  All  scoring  is  plain-incised,  and  usually 
crudely  executed.  Lower  surface  invariably,  upper  surface  often,  heavily 
encrusted  with  soot,  and  extensively  burned. 

Colour:  Brown  to  grey,  latter  predominating. 
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Decoration:  Applique  boss  rarely  added  at  junction  of  two  loops  of  handle. 

Remarks:  Specimens  from  Actun  Balam  are  fragmentary,  but  appear  to  fit 
pattern  observed  in  other  neighbouring  caves.  Form  of  lower  portion  of 
censer  unknown  here,  but  apparently  at  other  sites  consisting  of  pierced 
cylinder. 

Comparative  material:  Several  specimens  were  recovered  from  Eduardo 
Quiroz  Cave  in  contexts  apparently  dating  from  Late  Classic  times.  Frag- 
ments are  known  from  other  Chiquibul  caves,  but  no  complete  specimens 
are  recorded.  It  is  possible  that  knobbed  or  spike-decorated  incensarios 
such  as  that  illustrated  from  a  Rio  Frio  cave  (Mason,  1928,  fig.  30) 
might  have  been  accompanied  by  lids  such  as  those  discussed  here, 
though  the  orifice  seems  rather  large;  censers  of  this  type  occur  in  Tepeu 
3  times  at  Uaxactun  (Miseria  Appliqued;  Smith,  1955,  fig.  13m,o,  and 
Smith  and  Gifford,  1966,  p.  133). 

Censer  body  (rim  2,  body  30) 

Illustration:  none 

Form:    Cylindrical,    thick    sides,    curving   or   flaring   slightly   near   rim, 

occasionally  with  everted  rim.  Lip  rough,  flattened,  or  rounded.  Base 

probably  flat.  Vertical  slit  vents  in  body. 
Size:  n.d. 
Surface:    Rough  to   moderately  smoothed,   considerable   temper   visible. 

Firing  clouds  present. 
Colour:  Generally  brown  to  greyish-brown,  occasionally  buff. 
Decoration:  Probably  applique  and/or  modelled  human  faces  and  other 

elements. 
Remarks:  Form  and  decoration  judged  from  specimens  from  other  sites; 

fragments  from  Actun  Balam  too  small  to  permit  reconstruction  of 

object. 
Comparative  material:   Censers  of  this  form  occur  frequently  in  what 

appear  to  be  very  late  Classic  or  early  Post-Classic  contexts  in  British 

Honduras,  and  may  be  a  marker  of  Tepeu  3-San  Jose  V  times,  though 

Thompson  (1942,  fig.  8)  illustrates  specimens  from  Benque  Viejo  Ilia 

to  IV  deposits  which  may  resemble  those  from  Actun  Balam. 

Figurines  (6) 

Illustration:  Fig.  lOaa-cc 

Form:  (a)  miniature  mask,  possibly  applique  from  vessel,  judging  from 
form  of  reverse  surface.  Human  face,  raised  loop  motif  on  cheeks  with 
upper  loop  enclosing  3  small  dots  or  bosses.  Mouth  surrounded  by  raised 
bands;  eyes  outlined  with  thin  raised  line,  (b)  Seated  figure,  slanting 
eyes,  simple  headdress;  arms  apparently  folded  atop  knees.  Attached  to 
plaque,  and  possibly  originally  a  vessel  appendage  (at  vessel  rim), 
(c)  Head  and  shoulder  area  of  crudely-made  figurine,  hollow;  puncta- 
tions  for  eyes,  slit  mouth,  cap-like  headgear  with  fingernail  impressions 
across  lower  edge,  (d)  Apparent  arm  of  figurine,  (e)  2  fragments  of 
figurines  or  whistles. 
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Size:  (a)  Height  3.5  cm.;  width  2.75  cm.;  thickness  1.4  cm.  (b)  Height 
5.2  cm.;  width  (including  plaque)  3.65  cm.;  thickness  2.6  cm.  (c) 
Height  5.0  cm.;  width  3.0  cm.;  thickness  2.46  cm.  (d)  Length  4.4  cm.; 
diameter  1.4  cm.  (e)  n.d. 

Surface:  Generally  well-smoothed  except  for  (c). 

Colour:  Buff  to  brownish-grey. 

Remarks:  Unless  portions  of  these  objects  were  removed  by  the  discoverers 
of  the  cave,  it  would  appear  that  the  fragments  were  introduced  as 
found.  A  check  of  the  excavated  material  revealed  no  vessel  to  which 
either  (a)  or  (b)  might  have  been  attached,  nor  any  fragments  of  (c). 

Miscellaneous  objects  (2) 

Illustrations:  none 

(a)  Fragment  of  pottery  stamp  (?),  length  3.7  cm.,  width  2.8  cm., 
thickness  0.7  cm. 

(b)  Hexagonal  object,  use  unknown,  length  1.8  cm.,  maximum  width 
1.6  cm. 

SHERD  DISCS 

All  sherd  discs  were  recovered  from  the  deposit  in  Chamber  C.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  14  complete  and  10  fragmentary  specimens,  of  which  13 
(5  complete,  8  fragmentary)  are  perforated,  3  (all  complete)  have  a  per- 
foration started  through  one  surface  but  unfinished,  and  the  remainder 
(6  complete,  2  fragmentary)  are  unperf orated.  Two  of  the  8  complete  per- 
forated discs,  2  of  the  partly  perforated  specimens,  and  1  unperf  orated  disc 
are  unslipped,  and  brown  to  grey-brown  in  colour.  Slip  colours  of  the 
perforated  and  partly-perforated  specimens  range  from  Ferruginous  to 
Vinaceous-Rufous,  Vinaceous-Tawny,  Sayal  Brown,  and  Black,  and  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows:  Diameter  2.4-6.4  cm.;  Thickness  0.4-0.7  cm.; 
perforation  diameter  0.3-0.7  cm.  Unperf  orated  discs  are  Ferruginous, 
Vinaceous-Rufous,  Rood's  Brown,  and  Black,  and  have  a  diameter  range 
of  4.0  to  7.4  cm.,  and  thickness  range  of  0.5  to  0.8  cm.  There  is  no  general 
agreement  regarding  the  use  to  which  sherd  discs  were  put,  but  the  size  and 
thinness  of  many  of  the  Actun  Balam  specimens,  as  well  as  discs  from 
other  sites,  seems  to  argue  against  use  as  spindle  whorls.  Several  of 
the  Actun  Balam  specimens  are  crudely  roughed  out,  and  edges  are 
unsmoothed,  which  would  have  made  them  something  less  than  attractive 
as  beads,  another  suggested  use,  and  a  possibly  significant  one  in  the 
present  context. 
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The  Actun  Balam  Vase 

Though  the  ceramic  collection  from  Actun  Balam  is  of  considerable  interest 
as  a  whole,  all  other  items  in  the  collection  are  overshadowed  by  the  Actun 
Balam  Vase,  a  masterpiece  of  the  Maya  potter's  art.  Our  evaluation  of  the 
vessel  in  comparison  with  the  remainder  of  the  pottery  is  very  probably  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  view  of  those  who  deposited  it  in  the  cave,  for 
surely  it  was  an  object  of  major  significance  to  its  users,  and  the  Maya 
may  well  have  cast  it  down  the  chimney  of  Actun  Balam,  to  smash  into 
dozens  of  pieces  atop  the  pile  below,  with  considerable  reluctance.  The 
discoverers  of  the  site,  recognizing  the  vessel  fragments  as  something  out 
of  the  ordinary,  removed  many  of  them  from  the  cave;  their  activities  plus 
our  excavations  yielded  a  total  of  36  sherds,  comprising  about  two-thirds 
of  the  vessel.  The  remaining  sherds  may  well  have  been  carried  off  by  those 
who  first  disturbed  the  mound  in  Chamber  C,  but  if  so  they  have  been  lost, 
or  remain  well  hidden  from  the  archaeologist's  eye.  As  noted  above,  we 
continue  to  hear  from  various  sources  that  the  sherds  are  in  the  hands  of 
someone  from  the  group  of  discoverers,  but  our  efforts  at  locating  such  a 
person,  and  the  missing  sherds,  have  led  me  to  the  unwelcome  conclusion 
that  we  must  be  content  with  the  portion  of  the  vase  now  in  hand. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  excavation  of  the  Chamber  C  deposit  involved 
total  removal  of  the  mound  and  thorough  examination  of  all  sherds  and 
other  material  contained  therein,  it  is  surely  significant  that  no  sherds  of 
the  base  of  the  Actun  Balam  Vase  were  recovered.  The  form  of  the  vessel 
indicates  that  the  base  was  flat,  or  possibly  very  slightly  concave,  and  by 
analogy  with  other  specimens  of  basically  similar  shape  we  can  be  reason- 
ably sure  that  the  vessel  was  not  footed.  Nonetheless,  all  flat  or  slightly 
concavo-convex  sherds,  as  well  as  all  vessel  feet  which  could  not  be 
assigned  to  other  vessels,  were  separated  from  the  main  collection  and 
examined  several  times,  in  the  hope  of  matching  one  or  more  with  the 
edges  of  the  break  at  the  vessel  base.  As  the  lower  portion  of  the  vessel 
interior  is  unslipped,  and  as  the  tiny  remaining  fragment  of  the  bottom 
remaining  on  one  side  is  also  unslipped,  and  use-abraded,  we  had  some 
guidelines  apart  from  colour  in  searching  for  possible  base  sherds.  After 
checking  all  possible  sherds  for  colour,  form,  and  fit,  a  group  of  most  likely 
fragments  was  isolated,  and  re-examined  several  times,  to  no  avail.  The 
undecorated  nature  of  the  base  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  cave  would  have  been  attracted  by  base  sherds,  and  hence 
we  must  conclude  that  the  vessel  lacked  the  base  when  it  was  cast  into 
Chamber  C.  Examination  of  the  edges  of  the  break  at  the  base,  and  com- 
parison of  these  with  sherd  edge  surfaces  in  the  vessel  body,  support  this 
conclusion,  as  the  base  edges  exhibit  considerable  smoothing,  as  if  from 
wear,  suggesting  that  the  vessel  may  have  been  broken  some  time  prior  to 
its  deposition  in  the  cave,  but  continued  in  use  despite  the  damage. 

The  matter  of  the  use  to  which  the  vessel  might  have  been  put  is  an 
important  one,  possibly  significant  to  our  understanding  of  the  elements 
of  decoration,  but  it  remains  beyond  our  grasp.  The  classification  of  the 
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Actun  Balam  Vase,  like  others  of  its  type,  as  a  ceremonial  vessel  is 
undoubtedly  basically  correct,  but  far  too  much  of  a  generalization  to  be 
very  useful.  It  is  possible,  but  of  course  not  demonstrable,  that  the  vase  was 
carried  in  processions,  or  set  on  altars,  or  both,  perhaps  serving  as  a  con- 
tainer for  some  material,  perhaps  not.  If  used  as  a  container,  the  material 
it  held  left  no  mark  on  the  vessel,  a  fact  which  may  rule  out  liquids  other 
than  water,  though  even  water,  if  in  the  vase  for  long  enough,  might  have 
left  a  ring  on  the  vessel  walls.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  dry  materials 
which  might  have  been  contained  in  the  vase;  obviously  anything  small 
enough  to  pass  through  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  is  a  possibility.  The  alterna- 
tive to  use  as  a  container  seems,  in  fact,  somewhat  more  probable, 
especially  in  view  of  the  apparent  continued  use  of  the  vase  after  the 
bottom  had  been  broken  out.  It  may  well  be  that  the  vase,  since  it  is 
decorated  with  a  scene  of  ceremonial  significance,  was  an  object  of  venera- 
tion in  itself,  and  did  not  need  to  be,  or  perhaps  could  not  be,  filled  with 
any  sort  of  material. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  its  use,  it  is  clear  that  the  vessel  is  the  product  of 
a  highly  skilled  potter  and  a  master  painter,  whether  the  same  person  or  two 
individuals  we  do  not  know,  though  the  extremely  high  quality  of  the 
painting  suggests  that  the  artist  may  have  confined  his  skills  to  decoration, 
leaving  the  shaping  of  the  vessel  to  another.  While  we  cannot  recognize,  in 
Maya  pottery,  schools  of  painting  in  the  Old  World  sense,  nor  can  we 
identify  the  works  of  an  individual  artist,  the  brushwork  and  the  handling 
of  colour  and  proportion  in  the  Actun  Balam  Vase  are  such  as  to  make  me 
believe  that  I  could  recognize  other  works  by  the  same  hand,  though,  sadly, 
the  opportunity  for  such  recognition  is  likely  to  be  exceedingly  slim,  at  best. 
One  thing  is  clear;  artistry  of  the  sort  reflected  in  the  Actun  Balam  Vase 
might  be  expected  at  a  major  centre,  rather  than  a  small  settlement,  and 
this  means  either  that  the  vessel  came  from  some  distance  away,  perhaps 
from  a  centre  such  as  Caracol,  or  that  an  as  yet  undiscovered  major  centre 
exists  in  the  southern  Chiquibul,  in  the  vicinity  of  Actun  Balam.  In  the 
absence  of  survey  data  for  most  of  the  Chiquibul,  neither  of  these  alterna- 
tives can  be  given  greater  weight,  and  we  can  be  certain  only  that  the  vessel 
was  not  manufactured  at  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  site 
of  its  discovery. 

Form:  Modified  barrel-shape,  with  sides  curving  outward  slightly  from  the 
base,  then  inward  to  rim.  Sides  are  thin,  thickening  to  medium-thick 
near  the  base  and  also  in  the  rim  area,  where  two  encircling  bands  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a  single  bolster  with  a  rib  as  its  upper  border, 
forming  the  lower  band,  with  the  remaining  area  as  the  upper  band.  Lip 
rounded;  base  very  probably  flat  and  unfooted.  Barrel-shaped  or  tapered 
vessels  are  not  common  in  the  Maya  area,  but  Smith  (1955,  fig.  2c) 
illustrates  a  specimen  with  naturalistic  decoration  from  Uaxactun,  of 
Tepeu  1  date,  and  others  are  known  from  Cubeta  Cave,  British 
Honduras,  and  Tikal,  Guatemala  (Pendergast,  1968,  p.  381-382).  None 
of  these  specimens  duplicates  the  rim  bolster  of  the  Actun  Balam  speci- 
men, but  there  is  some  resemblance  between  this  rim  treatment  and  that 
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of  a  "cornice-ware"  vessel  from  the 
Late  Classic  at  Copan  (Longyear, 
1952,  p.  44  and  fig.  1  lOf).  A  vessel  of 
barrel  shape  with  groove-incised  en- 
circling bands  near  the  rim,  dating 
from  a.d.  700-1000,  was  recovered  in 
excavations  in  the  Belize  River  Valley 
(Puhui-zibal  Composite:  Puhui-zibal 
Variety;  Willey  et  ai,  1965,  fig.  245, 
p.  371 ),  but  beyond  general  similarity 
in  shape  it  exhibits  no  affinities  with 
the  Actun  Balam  Vase. 


Size:  Base  diameter  17.2  cm.;  dia- 
meter at  rim  12.3  cm.;  height  22.4 
cm.  Rim  elements  extend  to  4.2  cm. 
below  lip. 


Fig.  11     Section  of  Actun  Balam  Vase. 


Surface:  Interior  unslipped  and  unburnished  except  for  rim  area,  where 
burnish  extends  down  for  average  6.8  cm.  below  lip;  exterior  slipped, 
with  very  high  gloss  on  undamaged  areas.  No  firing  clouds  or  crazing; 
some  sherds  rootlet-marked,  and  decoration  partly  water-eroded. 

Colour:  Red,  black,  white,  and  grey  on  brownish  orange.  Slip:  Sayal 
Brown.  Decoration:  black,  white,  Light  Olive  Gray,  Mouse  Gray, 
Mikado  Brown,  Hay's  Russet,  and  Moroccan  Red  to  Brick  Red. 

Decoration:  In  addition  to  the  burnish  over  nearly  the  upper  third  of  the 
interior,  there  is  a  red  band  with  scallopped  lower  edge  attached  to  the  black 
lip  band,  which  extends  over  the  lip  to  the  exterior,  forming  a  band  there  of 
approximately  equal  width.  The  two  rim  bands  are  separated  by  the  rib 
which  forms  the  upper  edge  of  the  bolster.  The  bolster  itself  slopes  out- 
ward from  top  to  bottom,  curving  in  again  to  meet  the  vessel  wall.  The 
upper  rim  band  is  a  deep  red,  while  the  lower  is  reddish-orange.  The  bands 
are  separated  from  the  vessel  body  by  a  crudely-painted  encircling  black 
line.  The  base  of  the  vessel  is  encircled  by  a  wide  black  band,  above  which 
lie  three  narrower  red  bands,  each  edged  at  the  top  with  a  very  thin  black 
line.  The  black  basal  band  forms  the  principal  ground  on  which  the  figures 
are  standing,  while  the  red  bands  serve  as  additional  portions  of  the 
ground,  in  the  case  of  at  least  one  principal  figure  producing  a  simple 
perspective  effect.  It  is  clear  from  the  upturns  of  black  border  lines  where 
they  meet  the  outlines  of  figures  that  the  red  ground  bands  were  added 
after  the  figures  were  painted,  and  this  appears  to  be  true  of  the  black  line 
at  the  upper  border  as  well.  For  further  notes  on  this  matter,  see  the  dis- 
Icussion  of  the  glyphic  elements,  below. 
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Fig.  12     Artist's  rendering  of  the  scene  on  the  Actun  Balam  Vase. 

The  scene  depicted  on  the  vessel  is  a  ceremonial  deer  hunt  involving  four 
principal  figures,  presumably  priests,  and  two  minor  individuals,  a  woman 
and  a  possible  dwarf.  Two  deer  are  shown,  the  lower  apparently  already 
killed  and  the  upper  still  alive,  though  wounded.  While  some  of  the  details 
of  the  body,  ears,  and  antlers  are  fanciful,  the  depiction  of  the  deer  is 
generally  closer  to  anatomical  correctness  than  is  the  case  in  other  vessel 
paintings  of  this  animal.  Compare,  for  example,  the  deer  shown  on  the 
Calcehtok  bowl  (Plate  5);  the  treatment  of  legs  and  hooves  is  essentially 
the  same,  but  body  and  head,  and  especially  ears,  owe  their  form  much 
more  clearly  to  the  artist's  imagination.  The  lower  deer,  its  hooves  resting 
on  the  black  basal  band,  has  been  badly  wounded,  and  is  either  dying  or 
already  dead.  Blood,  represented  by  a  series  of  irregular  red  dots,  issues 
from  the  shoulder  and  back;  the  eye  is  blank,  a  sign  of  death;  and  the 
tongue  lolls  from  the  mouth,  also  suggesting  death.  Nonetheless,  the  animal 
still  rises  on  its  left  foreleg,  and  holds  the  right  foreleg  crooked  upward, 
perhaps  indicating  a  final  struggle. 

The  second  deer  remains  far  more  animated,  with  one  hind  hoof  resting 
on  the  lowest  red  band  and  the  other  drawn  up  parallel  with  the  topmost 
band,  while  its  body  is  reared  upward  and  its  left  foreleg  is  thrust  outward 
in  an  almost  human  posture.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the  animal's  lively 
appearance  may  be  the  spear  shown  protruding  from  the  right  hind  leg, 
with  drops  of  blood  surrounding  it.  The  deer  holds  clasped  in  its  mouth 
(though  painted  as  if  it  lay  behind  the  animal's  muzzle)  a  curious  sort  of 
plant,  with  roots,  stem,  branches,  and  leaves  or  fruit  a  greyish-white.  The 
plant  is  probably,  like  all  other  elements  of  the  scene,  not  simply  an 
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addition  designed  to  lend  a  sense  of  realism,  but  rather  a  ceremonially 
meaningful  element;  the  number  of  fruits  or  leaves  is  suggestive  of  this,  as 
nine  was  a  significant  number  for  the  Maya.  The  principal  focus  of  the 
hunt  appears  to  be  the  upper  deer,  for  not  only  are  the  priest-hunters  facing 
and  preparing  to  spear  the  animal,  but  there  is  also  a  woman  seated  astride 
its  neck  and  shoulders,  her  right  hand  raised  and  her  left  clasping  the  deer's 
antlers  in  an  anatomically  impossible  position. 

The  costume  of  the  woman,  like  that  of  the  other  individuals,  includes  a 
number  of  unusual  elements,  many  of  them  apparently  unique.  Her  attire, 
rather  than  consisting  of  the  robes  and  other  garments  in  which  Maya 
women  were  commonly  portrayed,  is  a  simple,  tightly-fitted  garment 
resembling  a  sarong,  extending  from  just  beneath  the  arms  to  about  mid- 
thigh.  Ornamentation  of  the  grey  garment  is  in  the  form  of  large  red 
circles  surrounded  by  small  white  dots,  and  separated  into  horizontal  panels 
bordered  by  pairs  of  thin  black  lines.  A  similar  pair  of  lines  marks  the  hem 
of  the  dress,  but  not  the  upper  edge.  This  costume  does  not  fit  the  pattern 
noted  by  Proskouriakoff  (1961,  pp.  81-82,  96),  but  the  presence  of  a 
female  figure  adds  another  dimension,  and  another  medium,  to  the  study 
of  the  significance  of  women  in  Maya  portraiture.  As  in  other  depictions, 
we  can  assume,  though  there  is  no  other  known  record  of  it,  that  the  cos- 
tume is  one  used  by  the  ancient  Maya,  so  that  the  portrayal  in  this  case,  as 
for  the  other  figures,  has  an  historical  as  well  as  a  symbolic  significance. 
The  woman's  coiffure  is  comparatively  simple,  with  several  strands  of  hair 
covering  the  ear  and  hanging  over  the  forehead,  and  a  long  pigtail  extend- 
ing to  about  waist  level,  and  wrapped  in  a  grey  or  white  strip  of  cloth.  Atop 
this  rather  unusual  hairdo  sits  a  broad-brimmed  red  hat  with  a  high  tubular 
crown  and  a  large  dependent  tassel  at  the  rear,  a  hat  type  depicted  in 
pottery  figurines  of  women  from  the  island  of  Jaina,  off  the  coast  of 
Campeche,  Mexico  ( Groth-Kimball,  1958,  figs.  29-36),  and  closely 
similar  to  a  single  specimen  from  Copan,  Honduras  (Longyear,  1952, 
fig.  87h),  and  several  from  the  Comitan  Valley  of  Chiapas  (Blom  and 
LaFarge,  1926-27,  fig.  348). 

Immediately  behind  the  woman  sits  a  dwarf,  apparently  atop  a  grey 

object  of  which  only  a  portion  of  the  top  and  a  part  of  the  base  are  visible 

at  the  edges  of  the  missing  section  of  the  vessel.  The  dwarf  may  be  seated 

cross-legged,  but  a  part  of  his  lower  body  is  missing,  and  his  exact  position 

remains  unclear.  His  greyish  body  is  clad  only  in  a  black  breechcloth  to 

which  are  attached  two  pairs  of  black  lines  extending  upward  at  an  angle, 

and  perhaps  serving  as  attachments  for  a  bag  or  pack  which  is  visible  at  the 

right  of  the  figure.  Below  the  bag  is  a  black  element,  possibly  part  of 

the  breechcloth.  The  dwarf's  few  strands  of  rather  stringy  hair  surround  a 

white  earplug  or  ornament;  any  remaining  hair  is  concealed  by  a  large, 

narrow-brimmed  conical  white  hat  which  is  decorated  with  two  red  bands 

ordering  a  group  of  three  black  bands,  the  centre  one  thicker  than  the 

ther  two.  The  peak  of  the  hat  is  adorned  with  a  black  ball,  from  which 

ang  three  red  feathers.  The  dwarf  holds  his  right  hand  before  his  mouth, 

hile  in  his  left  hand  he  carries  a  complex  black  object  with  a  grcyish- 

hite  centre  section  and  a  hook  at  the  distal  end,  possibly  a  decorated 
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spear-thrower,  resembling  in  several 
respects  a  spear-thrower  depicted  in  a 
Post-Classic  carving  from  Chichen 
Itza  (von  Winning,  1958,  fig.  6), 
and  even  more  closely  a  specimen 
shown  in  a  graffito  at  Tikal  (Maler, 
1911,  fig.  12,  2)  and  one  from  Stela  5, 
Uaxactun  (Follett,  1932,  fig.  39;  see 
also  Morley,  1937,  Vol.  V,  Plate 
60b).  Near  the  end  of  the  spear- 
thrower,  but  not  directly  attached  to 
it,  is  a  white  object  outlined  in  tiny 
black  dots,  possibly  representing  a 
feather.  The  dwarf's  adornment  is 
completed  by  a  black  patch  over  his 
nose,  accompanied  by  an  unusually 
heavy  black  eyebrow.  The  association 
of  this  figure  with  the  woman  may  be 
significant,  as  female  figures  wearing 
tubular-crowned,  broad-brimmed  hats 
are  depicted  in  Jaina  figurines  stand- 
ing over,  or  seated  on  the  shoulders  of, 
Fig.    13     Figurine    from    the    island    of    a  dwarf  (fig.  13). 

Jaina,  off  the  coast  of  Cam-        The  group  of  four  principal  figures, 
peche,  Mexico,  representing   a     .      .      °       l  .      V   .•,■,.   A     , 

woman  and  a  dwarf.  Lighter   the  hunters,  may  be  divided  into  two 
shading  indicates  blue  paint.        segments,  based  on  the  fact  that  they 

Courtesy,    Archaeology      ^    arranged    SQ    a§    to    face    the    deer) 

with  the  two  on  the  left  of  the  deer  facing  toward  the  right,  and  those  on 
the  right  facing  left.  At  the  division  point  there  is  a  group  of  four  glyphs, 
discussed  below.  In  the  group  on  the  left  side  of  the  deer,  the  first  of  the 
hunters  is  distinguished  as  much  by  colour  as  by  costume,  being  painted 
entirely  in  red.  The  principal  element  of  his  costume  is  a  black  breechcloth, 
tied  in  a  large  bow  at  the  back,  and  with  a  long  tail  at  the  rear  reaching  to 
ankle  level.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  artist  attempted  to  depict  the  rear 
flap  of  the  garment,  or  to  show  a  side  element  in  the  section  of  the  breech- 
cloth which  hangs  down  at  the  individual's  left  leg.  Anklets  and  wristbands 
are  shown  in  either  grey  or  white,  and  the  black  detailing  on  them  suggests 
that  they  are  of  cloth,  with  an  overlapping  joint  or  seam.  Attached  to  the 
figure's  back  is  a  curiously-shaped  pouch  or  backpack,  coloured  white,  with 
two  or  more  black  circles  as  ornamentation.  The  object  is  supported  by  two 
parallel  white  cords  passing  around  the  chest,  and  perhaps  attached  to  a  grey 
object  dependent  from  the  chest,  from  which  three  grey  feathers  (?)  hang. 
In  his  left  hand  the  red  priest  grasps  a  group  of  three  black-tipped 
spears,  the  tips  apparently  lashed  into  jointed  cane  shafts.  A  similar  spear 
is  mounted  on  a  red  spear-thrower  held  in  the  figure's  right  hand,  and 
aimed  at  the  standing  deer.  Similar  spears  are  shown  in  other  vessel  paint- 
ings (Plate  5),  and  in  monumental  carving  as  well;  the  spear-thrower, 
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potentially  an  object  of  considerable  interest,  is  barely  visible,  as  the 
section  on  which  it  was  painted  has  suffered  from  water  leaching  of  portions 
of  the  paint.  The  priest's  face,  with  its  distinctly  non-Maya  features,  can  be 
assumed  to  be  a  mask,  and  slight  difference  in  colour  between  the  face  and 
the  shoulder-chest  area  supports  this  assumption.  From  this  it  probably 
follows  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  portrayal  of  priests  costumed  as  deities 
for  a  ceremonial  hunt,  rather  than  a  depiction  of  the  deities  themselves. 
The  figure's  unusual  beard,  in  black  with  white  detailing,  is  accompanied 
by  a  similarly-done  moustache  and  a  heavy  brow  of  alternating  black  and 
white  lines,  from  which  a  thin  black  line  runs  above  the  eye  to  the  bridge 
of  the  nose.  Suspended  from  a  thin  greyish  cord  running  across  the  nose 
and  cheek  to  a  possible  attachment  at  the  headdress  is  a  complex  nose 
ornament,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  grey,  while  the  lower,  curved  elements 
were  once  white  with  touches  of  red  and  black  at  the  tips.  The  form  and 
colour  of  the  ornament  give  no  clue  to  the  material  represented.  The  head- 
dress consists  of  a  small  grey  ball  surmounted  by  a  crossbar  or  flat  element, 
atop  which  sits  a  vertical  bar,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  white  ball. 
Dependent  from  the  large  ball  are  three  small  grey  balls,  hanging  down 
over  the  temple.  Attached  to  these  and  to  the  rear  of  the  frontal  element  is 
some  sort  of  head  covering  which  extends  down  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  at  the  back  of  which  there  is  an  element  duplicating  the  form  of  the 
front  section  of  the  headdress.  Water  has  removed  most  of  the  detail  of  all 
but  the  frontal  segment  of  the  head  covering,  destroying  some  data  but 
at  the  same  time  clarifying  the  order  and  form  of  painting.  The  rear  portion 
of  the  figure's  head,  lacking  the  fine  black  outlining  visible  on  all  other 
parts  of  the  body  of  this  and  other  figures,  is  visible  in  the  area  once  covered 
by  part  of  the  headdress,  making  it  clear  that  the  body  was  painted  in  first, 
without  outline  in  areas  to  be  concealed  by  costume,  added  subsequently. 
Though  no  other  instance  occurs  of  this  sort  of  revealing  damage  to  the 
vessel,  we  can  assume  that  the  painting  sequence  for  this  figure  was 
parallelled  in  the  others. 

The  second  figure  in  the  left-hand  group  stands  with  his  right  foot  on  the 
basal  band  and  his  left  on  the  middle  red  band.  His  costume  is,  if  anything, 
slightly  simpler  than  that  of  the  first  figure,  for  he  lacks  anklets,  and  only 
his  right  wrist  is  decorated  with  a  simple  bracelet  depicted  by  four  white 
dots.  The  second  hunter  wears  a  breechcloth  of  white  material  striped 
horizontally  in  red,  knotted  at  the  back,  with  again  a  rear  element  reaching 
to  the  ankles.  A  white  bag  or  pack  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  first  figure 
and  decorated  with  four  black  circles  can  be  seen  at  the  back  of  this 
individual,  supported  by  two  white  cords  passing  round  the  chest,  to  which 
is  attached  a  single  white  cord  extending  down  from  a  gorget  or  pendant  at 
the  throat.  At  the  side  of  the  cord  attached  to  the  chest  lines  is  a  small  loop 
of  similar  cord,  seemingly  hanging  from  the  base  of  the  gorget,  which  is 
held  round  the  neck  by  a  pair  of  cords,  also  shown  in  white.  The  gorget 

ay  be  of  shell,  and  is  decorated  with  a  red  oval.  An  ear  ornament,  also 

f~ln  white  with  red  central  decoration,  lies  amid  the  individual's  rather  stringy 
_§iair,  of  which  some  short  strands  at  the  rear  are  decorated  with  white  dots, 
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as  are  three  strands  which  hang  down  the  back  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
tail  of  the  breechcloth. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  red  figure,  the  face  of  the  second  individual  appears 
to  be  a  mask,  with  features  clearly  non-Maya.  Like  the  first  figure,  the 
second  hunter's  face  is  bearded,  though  in  this  case  solely  in  black,  without 
the  white  touches  of  the  other.  A  single  black  line  may  represent  a 
moustache,  and  a  brow  of  alternating  white  and  black  lines  resembles  that 
of  the  red  hunter.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  white  dot  on  the  nose,  and  a  black 
line  extending  back  from  the  eye,  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  with- 
out a  pupil.  A  white  cord  passes  down  over  the  cheek,  seemingly  supporting 
a  large  nose  ornament  which  duplicates  in  form  that  of  the  first  figure,  but 
is  decorated  with  red  horizontal  bands  at  the  base  of  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  element.  The  headdress  consists  of  a  high-crowned,  rather  narrow- 
brimmed  white  hat  decorated  with  two  thin  black  bands  bordering  a  wider 
one,  and  with  the  addition  at  the  top  of  a  large  red  ball,  outlined  in  black 
dots  and  marked  with  three  small  black  circles,  out  of  which  stream  three 
red  feathers.  The  arms  of  this  figure  are  in  essentially  the  same  positions 
as  in  the  first  figure;  the  left  hand  grasps  three  black-tipped  cane-shafted 
spears,  while  the  right  holds  what  appears  to  be  a  thick  black  fringed  spear- 
thrower,  on  which  a  fourth  spear  is  mounted. 

Of  the  right-hand  group  of  two  hunters,  only  the  rear  or  second  figure 
remains  largely  intact,  though  much  of  his  right  leg,  as  well  as  his  breech- 
cloth and  right  hand,  are  missing.  This  figure  stands  with  his  left  foot  on 
the  black  basal  band,  and  his  right  probably  on  one  of  the  red  bands, 
judging  from  the  angle  of  the  small  remaining  portion  of  the  upper  leg.  As 
in  the  second  figure  of  the  left  group,  no  anklets  are  shown,  but  a  bracelet 
of  white  dots  can  be  seen  on  the  left  wrist.  The  breechcloth  is  of  white 
material  apparently  dotted  with  red  over  its  entire  surface,  knotted  at  the 
back  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  with  a  short  front  flap  reach- 
ing to  the  knees,  and  apparently  a  long  rear  flap,  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  figures.  No  backpack  or  pouch  is  shown,  and  there  are  no  cords 
encircling  the  chest.  A  simple  pendant,  the  colour  of  the  vessel  slip,  is 
suspended  by  a  white  cord,  and  a  small  loop  of  the  cord  extends  below  the 
object.  The  ear  ornament  is  of  much  more  complex  form  than  in  the  other 
cases,  consisting  of  a  circular  greyish  element  with  a  red  centre,  attached 
to  which  is  a  long,  curved  object.  The  form  of  the  ornament  suggests  a 
complex  jade  earplug  with  attached  elements,  of  a  type  not  infrequently 
encountered  in  the  central  lowlands.  The  individual's  hair,  though  thicker 
than  that  of  the  second  hunter  in  the  left  group,  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  with  long  strands,  dotted  with  white,  hanging  down  over  the 
shoulders  to  about  mid-calf. 

The  face  of  this  priest  seems  not  to  be  a  mask,  for  it  approximates  much 
more  closely  the  physical  features  of  the  Maya.  The  many  black  spots 
covering  the  face  suggest  that  face-painting,  rather  than  a  mask,  has  been 
used  to  give  the  person  the  appearance  of  a  god.  The  headdress  is  similar 
in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  second  hunter  in  the  left  group,  and  consists 
of  a  low-crowned  narrow-brimmed  red  hat,  topped  with  a  large  white  puff 
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outlined  in  black  dots  and  decorated  with  three  (?)  small  black  circles. 
From  the  centre  of  the  puff  protrude  three  red  feathers,  while  five  black 
objects,  probably  also  feathers,  are  arranged  on  either  side.  The  figure 
holds  three  cane-shafted  spears  in  the  crook  of  his  left  arm;  no  trace  of 
spear  or  spear-thrower  can  be  seen  along  the  broken  edge  in  the  area  of  the 
right  hand,  but  a  small  portion  of  a  round  or  lobed  grey  object  is  visible  at 
the  break,  just  below  the  waist  level  of  the  figure. 

Of  the  first  figure  in  this  group  nothing  remains  but  a  portion  of  the 
headdress  and  one  upraised  arm.  The  headdress  combines  elements  of  those 
of  the  rear  figures  in  each  group;  atop  a  fairly  high-crowned  white  hat 
decorated  with  a  thin  and  a  thick  black  band  rests  a  red  puff,  outlined  in 
black  dots  and  marked  with  one  small  black  circle.  From  the  top  of  the 
puff  extend  three  red  feathers.  In  the  figure's  hand,  probably  the  right,  is 
grasped  a  red  spear-thrower,  the  only  depiction  of  this  object  which  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  permit  description  of  the  form.  The  spear-thrower  appears 
to  be  a  single  piece,  and  to  consist  of  a  rounded  shaft  as  a  handgrip 
(perhaps,  if  drawn  to  scale,  about  3  to  3.5  cm.  in  diameter),  and  an 
enlarged  distal  section,  notched  diagonally  in  front  of  the  hook.  Based 
on  the  grip  size  suggested,  the  diameter  of  the  distal  portion  would  be  about 
5.5  cm.  The  fact  that  the  spear-thrower  is  raised  and  empty  suggests  that 
its  user  has  just  fired  the  spear  shown  in  the  right  hind  leg  of  the  standing 
deer. 

Apparently  separating  the  largely-missing  figure  from  the  deer  is  a  grey 
object,  atop  which  the  dwarf  is  seated.  The  form  of  this  object  is  not  clear 
from  the  remaining  portions  along  the  edge  of  the  break,  but  it  appears  to 
be  flat-bottomed,  resting  on  the  black  basal  band,  with  its  sloping  sides 
outlined  with  a  pair  of  black  lines,  which  extend  past  the  tail  of  the  standing 
deer  and  curve  outward  and  into  a  spiral,  forming  the  upper  edge  of  what 
appears  to  be  rather  like  the  flat-topped  capital  of  a  column.  No  guess,  even 
an  uneducated  one,  is  possible  as  to  the  nature  of  the  object  represented. 

Immediately  in  front  of  each  of  the  four  principal  figures  there  is  a 
crudely  executed  glyph,  while,  as  noted  above,  a  group  of  four  glyphs 
separates  the  two  groups  of  priest-hunters.  The  comparative  crudity  of 
execution  of  the  glyphs,  as  well  as  the  red  and  black  ground  bands  and 
the  black  line  below  the  bolster,  is  a  strong  indication  that  these  elements 
were  added  by  another  hand  than  that  of  the  master  artist.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  red  bands,  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  added  after  the  figures 
were  painted,  so  also  the  glyphs  appear  to  have  been  added  later,  and  to 
have  been  shaped  to  fit  into  the  rather  small  available  spaces.  The  sequence 
of  painting  thus  appears  to  have  been  (1)  sketching  of  the  scene,  followed 
by  painting  of  the  bodies  of  figures;  (2)  addition  of  at  least  some  elements  of 
costume  to  the  figures;  (3)  addition  of  ground  bands,  blood  streaming  from 
[the  deer,  glyphs,  and  upper  border  line,  plus  possibly  the  painting  of  the  rim. 

The  glyphs  can  be  assumed,  both  from  their  position  and  from  the  fact 
[that  they  detract  from  the  design  of  the  scene  and  hence  are  apparently  not 
intended  as  simple  decoration,  to  be  functional.  Though,  as  Thompson 
1(1960,  p.  27)  notes,  hieroglyphic  material  on  pottery  vessels  appears  to 
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have  been  largely  decorative,  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
glyphs  may  well  have  been  functional,  several  involving  the  sort  of  explana- 
tion or  identification  encountered  in  mural  painting  (see,  for  example,  the 
Bonampak  murals;  Ruppert,  Thompson,  and  Proskouriakoff,  1955,  figs. 
27-29).  The  same  sort  of  function  can  be  assumed  for  the  Actun  Balam 
Vase  glyphs;  the  single  glyphs  associated  with  the  four  major  figures  are 
very  probably  identifiers,  while  the  four-glyph  group  between  the  two  pairs 
of  figures  may  well  be  explanatory. 

Unfortunately,  the  rather  rudimentary  form  of  the  glyphs,  possibly 
resulting  from  the  painter's  unfamiliarity  with  the  writing  system,  makes 
identification  of  the  signs  extremely  difficult.  Of  the  four  glyphs  in  the 
possibly  explanatory  group,  the  first  two  defy  identification,  while  the  third 
may  be  a  variant  of  Men  (Thompson,  1962,  Glyph  613),  the  sign  of  the 
15th  Maya  day,  the  day  of  the  aged  moon  goddess,  patroness  of  weaving  and 
generally  considered  good  or  lucky  (Thompson,  1960,  pp.  82-84,  90).  The 
fourth  glyph  in  this  group  may  be  a  variant  of  Thompson's  Glyph  779,  to 
which  no  meaning  has  been  assigned.  If  the  four  glyphs  do  in  fact  explain  the 
hunting  scene,  the  explanation  must  remain  beyond  our  comprehension,  due 
not  only  to  the  unidentifiable  nature  of  at  least  two  of  the  glyphs,  but  also  to 
the  absence  of  any  recognizable  connection  between  the  glyph  for  the  day 
Men  and  ceremonial  deer  hunting. 

The  four  individual  glyphs  which  may  identify  the  principal  figures  may 
pose  fewer  problems  in  identification.  The  glyph  associated  with  the  red 
hunter  is  apparently  the  day-sign  Muluc  (Thompson's  Glyph  511),  with 
a  probable  affix.  The  personified  form  of  the  glyph  for  Muluc,  the  ninth 
Maya  day,  is  the  mythical  xoc  fish,  while  the  symbolic  forms  are  identified 
as  signs  for  jade,  the  symbol  of  water  (Thompson,  1960,  pp.  77-78).  The 
second  hunter  in  the  left-hand  group  is  identified  by  the  glyph  Ik  (Thomp- 
son's Glyph  503),  the  second  Maya  day,  with  the  meaning  "wind,"  but 
representing  God  B  (Thompson,  1960,  p.  73;  Schellhas,  1904,  pp.  16-19), 
the  god  of  rain,  and  of  life,  germination,  and  fruitfulness.  The  glyph  in 
front  of  the  second  hunter  in  the  right-hand  group  appears  to  be  Thomp- 
son's Glyph  779,  with  a  possible  affix,  parallelling  the  fourth  glyph  in  the 
possible  explanatory  text,  but  indecipherable  as  an  identifying  symbol.  The 
missing  figure  is  accompanied  by  a  glyph  which  may  be  a  crude  version 
of  an  Ahau  semblant  (Thompson's  Glyph  542),  a  form  of  the  day  sign 
Ahau,  with  an  accompanying  element  which  appears  to  be  composed  of 
two  bars  enclosing  three  dots,  and  is  suggestive  of  a  number  in  the  Maya 
bar-and-dot  system,  an  element  seemingly  out  of  place  in  this  context.  The 
day  sign  Ahau  represents  the  sun  god;  the  term  itself  has  the  meaning 
"Lord"  in  Yucatec  Maya  (Thompson,  1960,  pp.  87-89). 

While  the  possible  interpretation  of  the  glyphs  seem  at  first  glance  to 
produce  a  jumble  of  symbolism  and  possible  identifications,  there  are  ele- 
ments suggestive  of  a  meaningful  pattern,  both  for  the  glyphs  and  for  the 
scene  as  a  whole.  The  principal  difficulty  in  identification  of  the  deities  lies 
in  the  mode  of  depiction,  which  varies  from  previously-known  standards 
sufficiently  that  neither  facial  features  nor  elements  of  costume  can  be 
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used  with  any  feeling  of  security  as  bases  for  recognizing  the  gods  portrayed. 
Apart  from  the  masks  and  facial  decoration,  the  most  distinctive  elements 
are  the  headdresses,  and  these  find  no  close  parallels  in  Maya  iconography, 
though  one  minor  figure  in  a  Bonampak  mural  wears  a  high-crowned, 
narrow-brimmed  hat  not  generally  unlike  those  of  three  of  the  principal 
figures  (Ruppert,  Thompson,  and  Proskouriakoff,  1955,  fig.  28,  top  of 
west  wall).  Nose  ornaments,  while  common  elements  of  adornment  of 
priests  and  deities,  have  not  elsewhere,  to  my  knowledge,  been  depicted 
in  the  form  shown  here.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  scene  in  its  entirety  which,  in 
combination  with  the  glyphs,  offers  clues  to  the  symbolism  involved. 

It  is  curious  that  neither  the  glyph  for  the  month  Ceh  (deer)  nor  that 
for  Zip,  possibly  also  connected  with  deer,  is  present  on  the  vessel,  since 
the  deer  gods  Ah  Zip  and  Ah  Ceh  were  of  some  importance  in  the  Maya 
pantheon,  and  a  festival  to  the  former  was  held  in  the  month  Zip  (Thomp- 
son, 1960,  pp.  111-112).  But  what  may  be  significant  in  connection  with 
the  deer  is  the  fact  of  their  killing,  as  animals  rather  than  representations 
of  the  deer  god,  by  the  four  deities.  In  the  Dresden  Codex,  pages  42c-45c, 
there  is  an  augural  almanac  which  includes  (p.  44)  an  illustration  of 
God  B  above  a  prostrate  deer,  accompanying  a  glyphic  text  which  predicts 
drought;  the  illustration  depicts  the  Maya  expression  cim-cehil  "when  the 
deer  die,"  a  metaphor  for  drought  (Thompson,  1960,  pp.  269-270,  fig. 
61,4;  for  further  discussion  of  the  occurrences  of  deer  in  the  codices,  see 
Tozzer  and  Allen,  1910,  pp.  348-351).  If,  as  appears  quite  probable,  the 
second  figure  in  the  left-hand  group,  accompanied  by  the  glyph  Ik,  can 
be  identified  as  God  B,  then  we  have  here  a  parallel  of  the  codex  scene, 
with  the  addition  of  other  deities.  Why  the  rain  god  should  be  shown  killing 
the  deer,  or  at  least  standing  over  a  dead  deer  in  the  codex  version,  escapes 
me,  but  the  significance  of  the  association  is  unmistakable. 

The  explanation  of  the  scene  as  symbolic  of  drought  may  support  the 
identification  of  the  glyph  associated  with  the  red  hunter,  for  surely  the 
jade- water  symbolism  is  fitting  in  such  a  context,  and  perhaps  the  grouping 
of  the  two  deities,  each  with  water  associations,  is  also  meaningful.  It  may 
also  be  that  the  other  grouping  has  symbolic  significance,  though  here 
association  of  the  figures  with  drought  is  somewhat  more  tenuous.  The 
second  figure  is  not  identifiable  from  the  accompanying  glyph,  but  appears 
to  represent  the  jaguar  god,  the  god  of  the  third  Maya  day,  and  god  of  the 
dark  interior  of  the  earth,  while  the  jaguar  itself  symbolized  night  and  the 
underworld  (Thompson,  1960,  p.  74).  The  missing  figure  may  be  the  sun 
god,  a  logical  pairing  with  the  jaguar  of  the  night,  perhaps  representing 
the  full  round  of  a  day.  It  is  far  from  clear  why  the  sun  and  the  night  should 
be  attacking  deer,  and  presumably,  like  the  other  deities,  creating  drought, 
but  the  presence  of  these  figures  in  a  climatological  metaphor  is  not  at  all 
illogical.  Whether  all  scenes  of  ceremonial  deer  hunting  are  part  of  the 
same  metaphorical  pattern  is  impossible  to  say;  the  Calcehtok  bowl  scene 
(Plate  5),  like  several  other  Classic-period  vessels,  contains  elements  simi- 
lar to  the  Actun  Balam  Vase,  though  differing  from  it  in  many  significant 
respects.  Even  a  fragmentary  pottery  whistle  figurine  from  Lubaantun, 
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showing  a  simply-clad  hunter  with  an  apparent  backpack,  spear  and  knife 
in  hand,  bending  over  a  fallen  deer  (Joyce,  1933,  Plate  VI,  12)  suggests 
the  same  sort  of  symbolism,  perhaps  indicating  that  representations  of 
drought,  a  major  catastrophe  for  agriculturists,  were  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  in  Maya  art. 

The  principal  remaining  question  is  the  date  of  manufacture  of  the 
Actun  Balam  Vase.  I  suggested  in  the  earlier  report  on  the  vessel  that  it 
might  be  of  Tepeu  1  date,  on  the  basis  of  the  vessel  form  and  painting 
style  ( Pender gast,  1966,  p.  156).  The  datable  pottery  associated  with  the 
vase  appears  to  fall  primarily  in  Tepeu  3  times,  but  there  are  several  addi- 
tional factors  which  bear  on  the  question  of  temporal  placement.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  occurrence  at  Tikal  of  a  smaller  vessel  of  similar  shape 
(Pendergast,  1968,  p.  382),  in  which  the  same  concept  of  encircling  bands 
as  grounds  for  several  figures  is  employed,  though  the  painting  is  less  well 
executed  (Peter  Harrison,  personal  communication).  The  Tikal  specimen 
was,  like  the  Actun  Balam  Vase,  associated  with  Tepeu  3  pottery,  so  that 
the  resemblance  goes  beyond  matter  of  style  alone.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
suggest,  on  the  basis  of  the  two  similar  occurrences,  a  Tepeu  3  date  for 
the  vase,  were  it  not  for  the  great  likelihood  that  vessels  of  this  elaborate 
nature  were  kept  in  use  for  some  time  after  their  manufacture.  The  problem 
of  heirloom  pieces  is  of  major  importance  for  virtually  all  assemblages 
of  elaborate  objects,  as  it  may  be  for  even  the  more  mundane  artifacts; 
in  the  case  of  a  masterpiece  of  the  potter's  and  painter's  art,  especially  when 
recovered  from  a  context  such  as  that  in  Actun  Balam,  there  is  a  very 
high  probability  that  the  vessel  had  achieved  heirloom  status  before  it  was 
cast  into  the  cave.  When  the  apparent  continued  use  of  the  vessel  following 
breakage  of  the  bottom  is  also  considered,  the  probability  that  the  vase 
antedates  its  companions  in  the  Chamber  C  pile  is  increased,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  stylistic  considerations  originally  relied  upon,  argues 
strongly  for  a  date  near  the  beginning  of  the  Late  Classic,  very  probably 
in  the  7th  Century  a.d. 

Miscellaneous  Artifacts 

Despite  the  small  size  of  the  deposit  in  Chamber  C,  excavation  yielded 
a  moderate  collection  of  stone,  bone,  and  shell  artifacts,  exhibiting  consider- 
able variety.  As  in  the  case  of  the  ceramic  sample,  the  collection  described 
here  unquestionably  represents  the  full  body  of  material  deposited  in 
Chamber  C,  apart  from  any  objects  removed  by  the  discoverers  of  the  site. 
Questioning  of  some  of  those  who  entered  the  cave  and  disturbed  the 
Chamber  C  deposit  indicated  that  little  was  removed  therefrom  save 
fragments  of  the  Actun  Balam  Vase,  but  no  really  accurate  estimate  of  the 
degree  of  disturbance,  or  amount  or  kind  of  material  removed,  could  be 
derived  from  the  informants'  statements.  In  those  cases  in  which  objects 
recovered  from  Entrance  Passage  I  and  the  area  outside  the  cave  are 
included,  the  descriptions  are  accompanied  by  notations  of  provenance  and 
number  of  specimens  involved.  All  width  and  thickness  measurements 
represent  the  maximum  for  the  object. 
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chipped  stone  (23  items) 

Blade,  Bifacial,  Stemmed  (3)  Generally  crudely  chipped  and  irregular  in 
outline.  Stem  base  more  or  less  flat  in  two  cases  (Fig.  lOp,  q),  rounded 
in  one  (Fig.  lOu).  Biconvex  to  plano-convex  section.  All  may  have 
served  as  projectile  points,  though  the  larger  specimen,  from  its  thick- 
ness, blunt  tip,  and  irregularity,  appears  better  suited  for  use  as  a  cutting 
tool.  Length:  4.85-8.4  cm.;  Width:  body  3.2-3.6  cm.,  stem  1.2-1.6 
cm.;  Thickness:  0.35-0.95  cm.  Materials:  2  flint,  1  crystalline  limestone. 
Provenance:  One  specimen  each  from  area  outside  cave,  Entrance 
Passage  I,  and  Chamber  C  deposit. 

Blade,  Bifacial,  Leaf-shaped  to  Round-Based  (2)  Crudely  to  moderately 
well  chipped,  outlined  regular  to  somewhat  irregular.  Biconvex  section. 
Probably  projectile  points.  Length:  6.1-6.5  cm.;  Width:  3.2  cm.;  Thick- 
ness: 0.8-0.9  cm.  Materials:  one  flint,  one  chalcedony.  Provenance:  one 
from  Entry  Passage  I,  one  from  Chamber  C.  (Fig.  10s,  t). 

Blade,  Bifacial  Corner-tanged  (1)  Moderately  well  chipped;  one  corner 
damaged  and  rechipped  (Fig.  lOr).  Biconvex  section.  Probably  pro- 
jectile point.  Length:  5.5  cm.;  Width:  3.1  cm.;  Thickness:  0.7  cm. 
Material:  chalcedony. 

Blade,  Bifacial,  fragmentary  (1)  Material:  flint  (?). 

Blade,  Obsidian  Flake  (16  fragments)  Width:  0.6-1.55  cm.;  Thickness: 
0.2-0.4  cm. 

Flake  (1)  Material:  chalcedony. 


ground  stone   (13  items) 

Celt /Chisel  (2)  Body  well  to  moderately  well  smoothed,  bit  rounded,  butt 
battered  and  somewhat  irregular  (Fig.  lOv,  w).  Biconvex  section.  Body 
slightly  to  markedly  faceted  above  bit  area.  Length:  4.3  and  9.15  cm.; 
Width:  2.8  and  5.65  cm.;  Thickness:  1.4  and  4.2  cm.  Material:  one 
specimen  basalt;  other  unidentified  igneous  rock.  Remarks:  Blade  of 
larger  specimen  is  completely  dulled. 

Bark  Beater  (1)  Principal  fragment  is  of  one  surface  only  (Fig.  lOn). 
Ridges  on  surface  are  in  groups  of  two  with  a  deep  incision  on  each  side 
of  group  and  a  shallower  incision  between  the  two  ridges.  Smaller  frag- 
ment is  probably  opposite  face,  and  has  single  ridges  4.5  mm.  wide  vs. 
3  mm.  on  other  face.  Object  probably  rectangular  in  outline,  possibly 
with  encircling  groove.  No  meaningful  measurements  possible.  Material: 
slate. 

Spindle  Whorl  (2)  Two  distinct  forms:  truncated  cone  with  flat  base  (Fig. 
10  1),  and  rounded  top  with  slightly  convex  base  (Fig.  10k).  Neither 
is  decorated.  Base  diameter:  truncated  specimen  2.9  cm.,  rounded  speci- 
men 3.2  cm.;  Top  diameter:   (truncated  specimen)    1.85  cm.;  Height: 
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truncated  1.35  cm.,  rounded  1.1  cm.;  Perforation  diameter:  truncated 
0.7  cm.,  rounded  0.8  cm.  Material:  truncated  specimen  is  limestone, 
other  unidentified. 

Pot  Polisher  (2)  Irregular  limestone  objects  with  polished  and  faceted 
surfaces,  probably  used  as  polishing  stones. 

Macehead  or  weight,  circular  ( 1 )  Columnar  body  with  large  central  per- 
foration; exterior  rough,  ends  rounded,  possibly  battered.  Use  uncertain, 
but  perforation  suggests  mounting  on  shaft;  possibly  weapon,  or  digging 
stick  weight.  Diameter:  10.5  cm.  Length:  7.35  cm.;  Perforation  diam- 
eter: 4.3  cm.  Material:  limestone. 

Metate  or  milling  slab  (1)  Edge  fragment  of  unfooted,  crudely  shaped 
slab,  irregularly  rounded  lower  edge  and  apparently  flat  base.  Thick- 
ness:. 6.0  cm.  Provenance:  Inner  end  of  Entrance  Passage  I.  Material: 
Fine-grained  granite. 

Milling  Stone  or  pestle  (2)  Fragmentary  specimens,  one  ovoid  and  one 
flattened  elliptical  cross-section.  Ends  rounded;  objects  clearly  not  used 
as  manos,  but  for  pounding  or  crushing  with  vertical  rather  than  hori- 
zontal motion.  All  surfaces  moderately  to  well  smoothed.  Ovoid  speci- 
men 7.8  X  7.2  cm.;  elliptical  specimen  10.5  X  9.0  cm.  Lengths  unknown. 
Material:  Granite.  Provenance:  Recovered  from  Entrance  Passage  I, 
but  may  have  come  from  some  other  part  of  the  cave,  as  they  appeared 
to  have  been  left  in  the  passage  by  the  discoverers  of  the  site. 

Miscellaneous  (2)  One  fragment  of  slate  with  2  perforations,  diameters 
0.6  and  0.5  cm.,  near  centre  and  at  edge;  one  small  polished  fragment 
of  jadeite,  cut  by  drilling  at  edges,  or  broken  from  drilled  object. 

Comment:  The  raw  materials  for  most  of  the  chipped  and  ground  stone 
objects  are  readily  available  either  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Actun 
Balam,  or  within  a  radius  of  12  to  15  miles.  Only  the  obsidian,  an 
insignificant  inclusion  in  the  collection,  and  the  small  fragment  of  jadeite 
must  have  come  from  greater  distances,  the  former  probably  from  high- 
land Guatemalan  sources,  and  the  latter  either  from  a  possible  jade 
source  in  British  Honduras  or  from  Guatemala.  All  of  the  materials, 
though  not  all  of  the  forms,  encountered  here  are  known  from  other 
Chiquibul  caves,  and  none  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to  permit  its  use  as 
a  time  marker.  Truncated  conical  spindle  whorls,  of  somewhat  different 
form  and  dimensions,  are  known  from  San  Jose  (San  Jose  III  and  V; 
Thompson,  fig.  91m,  o),  and  Baking  Pot  (Bullard,  1965,  fig.  15f,  g) 
and  a  closely  similar  specimen  comes  from  the  early  part  of  the  Late 
Classic  at  Altun  Ha. 

bone   (25  items) 

Bead,  tubular,  undecorated  (9)  Sections  of  shaft  of  long  bones  of  large 
unidentified  bird,  modification  limited  to  smoothing  of  cut  ends.  Length: 
2.8-5.1  cm.;  Width:  0.5-1.0  cm.;  Thickness:  0.8-1.4  cm.  (Fig.  lOf). 
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Bead,  tubular,  decorated  ( 1 )  Section  of  shaft  of  long  bone  of  small  mam- 
mal (unidentified),  ends  smoothed,  pair  of  encircling  incised  lines  near 
each  end  (Fig.  lOe).  Length:  3.3  cm.;  Width  0.7  cm.;  Thickness: 
0.8  cm. 

Tube,  undecorated  (2)  Fragments  of  tubes  cut  from  shafts  of  long  bones 
of  large  bird  (possibly  same  as  for  undecorated  beads),  cut  ends 
smoothed.  Length  (fragmentary)  3.7  and  6.7  cm.;  Width:  (one  speci- 
men only)  0.8  cm.;  Thickness:  1.1  cm. 

Awl  (5)  Ulna  (certainly  in  one  case,  probably  in  other  two)  of  deer  or 
brocket.  Proximal  end  of  bone  in  each  case,  with  entire  or  partial  epi- 
physis present  (Fig.  lOb-d).  Length:  7.7-11.3  cm.  Two  tip  fragments 
also,  either  awls  or  flakes. 

Pin  (2)  One  fragment  of  shaft  of  probable  pin;  other  object  is  head  frag- 
ment of  pin,  carved  with  diagonal  lines  crossing  upper  zone,  which  is 
separated  from  remainder  by  2  transverse  lines.  Lower  area  marked 
with  sloping  lines  along  edges,  creating  serrated  effect  (Fig.  lOdd).  Both 
specimens  cut  from  shaft  of  mammal  long  bone.  Width:  0.8  and  0.25 
cm.;  Thickness:  0.3  and  0.35  cm. 

Needle,  eyed  (1)  Single  whole  specimen,  broadening  near  base,  where  a 
longitudinal  slit  cuts  through  from  each  side  to  produce  the  small  eye 
(Fig.  lOee).  Tip  is  not  exceedingly  sharp.  Probably  mammal  bone. 
Length:  7.3  cm.;  Width:  0.3  cm.;  Thickness:  0.2  cm.  Eye  diameter: 
0.05  cm. 

Miscellaneous  worked  bone  (5)  Cut  long  bone  of  small  unidentified  mam- 
mal (1),  ends  cut,  encircling  incision  (preparation  for  manufacture  of 
bone  tube  or  beads?)  near  each  end  (Fig.  10a);  fragments  with  rounded 
ends,  or  one  rounded,  one  pointed  end  (2),  mammal  bone;  antler  (prob- 
ably deer,  Odocoileus  sp.),  cut,  butt  end  smoothed  in  one  case  (2). 

Comment:  All  of  the  objects  are  of  materials  readily  available  locally. 
With  the  exception  of  the  carved  pin  tip,  none  is  typologically  distinctive 
or  recognizable  as  a  time  marker.  The  carved  object  resembles  a  pin 
fragment  from  Altun  Ha,  of  apparently  terminal  Classic  date,  but  carved 
pins  are  known  to  have  a  wide  distribution  in  the  Classic,  and  hence 
no  secure  ascription  of  age  is  possible  for  the  Actun  Balam  specimen. 


shell  (18  items) 

[Bead,  Oliva,  spire-ground  or  lopped  (8)  Shell  of  Netted  Olive  (Oliva 
reticularis  Lamarck),  spire  removed  by  lopping,  with  cut  edge  smoothed 
in  2  cases  only.  Single  perforation  in  body,  opposite  aperture,  drilled  or 
punched.  One  fragment  has  no  visible  perforation,  and  another  has  a 
slot  in  place  of  a  perforation  (Fig.  lOg). 

lead,  Oliva,  spire  intact  (1)  Whole  shell  of  Oliva  reticularis  Lamarck, 
with  2  perforations  in  body  and  2  near  apex  of  spire  (Fig.  10g). 
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Bead,  disc  (2)  Discs  of  mother-of-pearl  or  nacre,  with  central  perforation. 
Diameter:  0.75  and  1.1  cm.;  Thickness:  0.05  and  0.1  cm.;  Perforation 
diameter:  0.3  and  0.6  cm. 

Disc,  imperforated  (2)  Concavo-convex;  material  probably  conch,  but 
all  surface  characteristics  polished  away  (Fig.  lOh).  Use  unclear;  pos- 
sibly adornos.  Diameter:  2.25  and  2.5  cm.;  Thickness:  0.1  and  0.3  cm. 

Pendant,  triangular,  perforated  (1)  Fragment  of  concavo-convex  triangle 
of  Alphabet  Cone  {Conus  spurius  atlanticus  Clench),  with  perforation 
near  apex  (Fig.  lOh).  Height:  3.15  cm.;  Thickness:  0.2  cm.;  Perforation 
diameter:  c.  0.1  cm. 

Pendant  or  adorno,  unperf orated  (1)  Irregular,  elongated  section  of 
lustrous  shell,  all  identifying  characteristics  polished  away.  No  perfora- 
tion, and  hence  possibly  adorno,  or  unfinished  pendant.  Length:  3.1  cm.; 
Width:  1.35  cm.;  Thickness:  0.35  cm.  (Fig.  lOh). 

Pendant,  Ground  Chank  Spire  ( 1 )  Portion  of  spire  of  West  Indian  Chank 
(Xancus  angulatus  Solander),  top  ground  away,  surface  of  section 
through  spire  base  also  ground  smooth.  Three  perforations  through  wall 
(Fig.  10m).  Apparently  a  wind-symbol  pendant.  Maximum  width:  9.0 
cm.;  Thickness:  1.7  cm.;  Perforation  diameters:  0.15-0.2  cm.  Pro- 
venance: Mouth  of  Entrance  Passage  I. 

Wedge  ( 1 )  Columella  of  West  Indian  Chank,  portion  of  spire  intact,  and 
smoothed;  lower  end  shaped  into  wedge.  Possibly  for  wood  splitting  (?). 
Length:  13.8  cm.;  Wedge  width:  1.7  cm.,  Thickness:  0.7  cm. 

Miscellaneous  worked  shell  (3)  2  perforated  fragments  of  unidentified 
shell,  1  rectangle  cut  from  the  wall  of  a  West  Indian  Chank,  with  a  line 
cut  in  the  outer  surface. 

Comment:  All  of  the  raw  materials  represented  in  shell  artifacts  are  avail- 
able in  the  Caribbean.  None  of  the  objects  is  known  to  be  characteristic 
of  a  specific  time  period,  but  wind-symbol  pendants  are  known  both  from 
cave  sites  (Eduardo  Quiroz;  Pendergast,  1964,  p.  133  and  fig.  4g) 
and  surface  sites  in  British  Honduras,  including  Baking  Pot  (Ricketson, 
1931,  figs.  16c  and  18). 


UNMODIFIED   FAUNAL    REMAINS 

All  unmodified  faunal  material  listed  here  was  recovered  from  the 
Chamber  C  deposit.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  rabbit  bones,  itj 
appears  likely  that  the  material  was  intentionally  introduced  into  the  cave, 
presumably  in  the  same  way  as  the  various  artifacts.  Identifications  are  as| 
follows : 

Mollusca       1  valve  of  the  Flat  Tree  Oyster,  Isognomon  alatus  Gmelin 

3  valves  (different  individuals)  of  fresh-water  mussel,  Lamp- 
silis  sp. 
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Gastropoda  2  fragments  of  West  Indian  Chank,  Xancus  angulatus  Solander 
2  fragments  of  Queen  Conch,  Strombus  gigas  Linne 

1  fragment  of  Brown  Conch,  Melongena  melongena  Linne 
several  thousand  shells  of  the  river  snail  Melania  sp. 

Crustacea     27  fragments  (claws  and  parts  of  the  dorsum  of  the  carapace) 
of  land  crab,  Cardiosoma  sp. 

Reptilia        26  fragments  of  bones  from  plastron  and  carapace  of  Kino- 
sternon  sp.  (probably  cruentatum) 

Mammalia    93  whole  or  fragmentary  bones,  separable  as  follows: 

Odocoileus  virginiana  -  White  tailed  deer 

2  distal  sections  of  metatarsals 
1  radius 

1  distal  section  of  a  humerus 

1  partial  distal  section  of  a  humerus 

assorted  scraps  of  long  bone  and  ribs 

parts  of  skull  roof   (crushed),  probably  assignable  to  this 

species 

1  partial  antler 

It  is  possible  that  the  bones  of  this  species  represent  a  single 
individual  which  may,  on  the  basis  of  the  antler,  be  a  male. 

Sylvilagus  fioridanus  -  Cottontail  rabbit 

8  partial  mandibles  (3  with  teeth);  4  right,  2  left. 

8  tibiae  (1  complete) 

2  ulnae 

4  scapulae,  partial 

5  radii  (2  complete) 

4  femora  (2  complete) 
2  humeri  (1  complete) 
2  ribs 
2  lumbar  vertebrae 

1  basioccipital 

2  innominate  bones 

Two  subspecies  of  Sylvilagus  fioridanus  occur  in  British 
Honduras,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  which 
is  involved  here.  At  least  four  individuals  are  represented. 

Felis  sp.  (wiedii?)  -  Jaguar  (?) 
several  foot  bones,  1  ankle 

1  partial  left  zygoma 

2  weathered  long  bones  perhaps  referable  to  this  genus. 
Probably  1  individual. 

ives  Colinus  nigrogularis  -  Black-throated  Bobwhite 

1   anterior  portion  of  the  sternum 
1  humerus 

1  right  side  portion  of  the  skull 
10  small  and  unidentifiable  fragments. 
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Virtually  all  of  the  forms  represented  in  the  faunal  collection  could  have 
been,  or  are  known  to  have  been,  sources  of  food  for  the  ancient  Maya. 
In  particular,  the  river  snail  (Melania  sp.),  known  to  the  modern  Maya 
as  hute,  is  a  favourite  food,  and  the  other  molluscs  and  gastropods  were 
at  least  minor  sources  of  flesh  food  in  surface  sites.  Like  the  Melania,  the 
fresh-water  crabs  are  available  in  the  vicinity  of  Actun  Balam;  Melania 
occur  in  profusion  in  the  small  stream  near  the  cave,  as  in  other  neigh- 
bouring creeks  and  rivers,  and  the  crab  is  available  in  the  Macal  River, 
15  miles  from  the  site,  or  perhaps  in  closer  streams.  Turtles,  deer,  rabbits, 
and  jaguarundi  all  occur  in  the  Chiquibul,  and  all  but  the  last-named  were 
hunted  as  food  by  the  Maya.  The  jaguar,  while  a  potential  source  of  food, 
was  probably  more  important  for  its  religious  significance,  and  may  not 
have  been  eaten. 

While  none  of  the  mammalian,  bird,  or  reptilian  remains  offer  direct 
clues  regarding  the  reason  for  their  presence  in  the  Chamber  C  deposit, 
the  Melania  shells  may  shed  light  on  the  entire  range  of  faunal  material. 
Virtually  all  of  the  Melania  examined  showed  no  signs  of  extraction  of 
the  meat,  indicating  that  the  thousands  of  shells  were  not  domestic  refuse, 
but  rather  an  offering,  akin  to  at  least  part  of  the  pottery  and  other 
materials.  The  same  may  well  have  been  true  of  the  other  life  forms  repre- 
sented, as  it  seems  rather  unlikely  that  ceremonial  offerings  and  household 
debris  would  be  dumped  side  by  side  through  the  same  chimney  into  the 
cave.  The  faunal  remains  appear,  therefore,  to  be  part  of  the  pattern  of 
ceremonial  activity  reflected  in  the  other  materials  present  in  the  Chamber 
C  deposit. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

Excavation  of  the  deposit  in  Chamber  C  of  Actun  Balam  has  yielded  more 
than  22,000  sherds,  as  well  as  small  but  varied  collections  of  other  artifacts 
and  faunal  remains.  While  the  deposit  was  not  stratified,  it  was  possible  to 
determine  that  the  Actun  Balam  Vase  had  been  one  of  the  last  items 
dropped  onto  the  pile,  and  to  fix,  with  reasonable  certainty,  the  period  of 
the  cave's  use.  Though  some  of  the  pottery,  apparently  including  the  vase, 
dates  from  earlier  portions  of  the  Late  Classic,  the  bulk  of  the  material 
points  to  a  Tepeu  3,  or  terminal  Classic-early  Postclassic,  date.  If  we 
assume  that  little  or  none  of  the  material  in  the  Chamber  C  deposit  is  a 
chance  introduction  into  the  cave,  then  it  would  appear  that  the  bulk,  if 
not  all,  of  the  activity  of  casting  objects  down  through  the  chimney  into 
the  chamber  took  place  in  the  9th  Century  a.d.,  possibly  extending  into 
the  early  10th  Century.  The  latest  surely  datable  object  from  the  cave 
is  the  sherd  of  Pabellon  Modelled-Carved,  a  type  dating  from  the  close  of 
San  Jose  IV  and  San  Jose  V  times  at  the  closest  large  site  which  has  seen 
extensive  excavation  (Thompson,  1939,  p.  145),  and  this  may  date  the 
addition  of  the  Actun  Balam  Vase  to  the  pile.  Some  use  of  the  cave,  per 
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haps  reflected  by  scattered  sherds  in  other  chambers,  may  have  occurred 
prior  to  the  9th  Century,  but  it  must  have  been  minimal,  never  apparently 
involving  collection  of  drip  water  or  the  sorts  of  activities  indicated  for 
other  cave  sites. 

Apart  from  the  matter  of  time,  the  Chamber  C  deposit  provides  con- 
siderable data  regarding  trade  links  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chiquibul 
and  those  of  other  areas.  The  few  obsidian  blades,  a  minimal  part  of  the 
collection  at  best,  indicate  trade  from,  most  probably,  a  highland  Guate- 
malan source,  while  the  range  of  marine  materials,  both  unmodified  and 
artifacts,  almost  certainly  came  from  the  littoral  plain  of  British  Honduras. 
The  alternative  explanations  of  their  presence  in  Actun  Balam  involve 
trade  from  coastal  peoples  to  groups  in  the  Chiquibul,  who  deposited  the 
objects  in  the  cave,  or  travel  by  people  from  coastal  settlements  into  the 
Chiquibul  for  the  purpose  of  offering  the  objects  at  Actun  Balam.  In  view 
of  the  small  number,  and  rather  unprepossessing  nature,  of  the  marine 
objects,  the  former  explanation  seems  by  far  the  more  likely.  What  is  in 
evidence,  then,  is  trade  links  joining  the  peoples  of  the  upland  zone  to  those 
of  the  coast,  a  pattern  reflected  in  inland  sites  farther  north,  and,  to  a  small 
degree  at  least,  at  Caracol,  somewhat  closer  to  the  cave. 

The  Actun  Balam  ceramics  parallel  in  many  respects  the  collections 
recovered  from  other  caves  in  the  Chiquibul,  but  do  not  include  the  range 
of  polychrome  types  known  to  occur  in  caves  of  the  area,  especially  the 
Rio  Frio  group,  which  exhibit  virtual  identity  with  types  from  Baking  Pot 
and  other  Belize  River  Valley  sites.  As  these  polychromes,  occurring  prin- 
cipally in  tripod  and  flat-bottomed  bowls,  do  not  occur  in  Eduardo  Quiroz 
Cave  either,  it  may  be  that  the  more  southerly  part  of  the  Chiquibul  lay 
outside  the  zone  of  influence  of  lowland  sites  such  as  Baking  Pot  and 
others  in  the  Belize  River  Valley,  and  constituted  a  separate  area,  with 
either  Caracol  or  a  yet-undiscovered  major  site  as  the  nucleus.  Scattered 
data  from  other  caves  in  the  southern  Chiquibul  appear  to  support  this 
suggestion,  but  as  comparison  of  cave  ceramic  collections  with  materials 
from  Caracol  is  not  yet  possible,  recognition  of  the  source  of  influence 
reflected  in  the  cave  sites  must  be  deferred. 

In  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  a  surface  site  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Actun  Balam,  we  must  assume  that  those  who  cast  the  various 
materials  into  Chamber  C  came  to  the  cave  from  some  distance  away,  an 
assumption  which  suggests  that  the  cave  was  a  site  for  pilgrimage,  and  in 
a  sense  supports  the  view  that  the  materials  in  Chamber  C  were  offerings, 
rather  than  casually  dumped  refuse,  a  view  which  is  almost  certainly 
demonstrably  correct  on  typological  and  esthetic  grounds  in  the  case  of  the 
Actun  Balam  Vase.  While  the  large  number  of  smashed  ollas  seems  to 
reflect  the  pattern  encountered  in  Eduardo  Quiroz  Cave,  in  which  cere- 
monial smashing  of  water-collection  vessels  appears  to  have  been  practised 
(Pendergast,  1964,  p.  125),  it  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  cave  itself 
that  collection  of  zuhuy  ha  could  not  have  been  part  of  the  pattern  of 
ceremonial  activity  at  Actun  Balam.  In  view  of  the  probably  short  period 
of  activity  represented,  it  may  be  that  the  use  of  Actun  Balam  resembles 
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that  of  a  cave  at  Pusilha  (Joyce  et.  al,  1928,  pp.  343-346),  which  appears 
to  have  served  as  a  ceremonial  dump,  perhaps,  as  Thompson  (1959,  p. 
128)  suggests,  for  materials  discarded  annually  or  at  the  end  of  a  52-year 
cycle.  Equally  likely,  though,  and  perhaps  for  the  Pusilha  cave  as  well  as 
Actun  Balam,  is  the  possibility  that  the  accumulation  of  pottery  and  other 
materials  resulted  from  offerings  made  to  spirits  thought  to  inhabit  caves. 
In  this  connection,  the  scene  on  the  Actun  Balam  Vase  may  be  a  highly 
significant  clue.  Thompson  (1959,  pp.  122-124)  notes  that  rites  held  in 
caves  honoured  the  jaguar  god,  among  others,  and  frequently  involved 
ceremonies  aimed  at  bringing  rain.  The  link  between  these  activities  and  the 
vase  scene  is  clear,  and  may  provide  a  basis  for  suggesting  that  the  Chamber 
C  deposit  represents  offerings  connected  with  drought  and  rain,  as  well  as 
the  jaguar  god  of  night  and  the  underworld.  A  nearly-dry  cave  seems  an 
unsuitable  site  for  rain  ceremonies,  but  perhaps  this  problem  was  solved 
by  bringing  ollas  full  of  water  from  the  nearby  stream,  and  dropping  them 
down  the  chimney  as  part  of  the  offering.  This  sketchy  and  tentative 
reconstruction  of  the  prehistory  of  Actun  Balam  must  remain  in  large  part 
speculation,  but  it  is  clear  that  in  the  rather  small  archaeological  collection 
from  a  rather  small  cave  there  is  not  only  one  of  the  great  masterpieces 
of  Maya  art,  but  also  a  surprisingly  large  and  varied  fund  of  information 
on  ceremonial  activities  which  formed  part  of  the  core  of  ancient  Maya  life. 
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Plate  1      View  of  the  plaster-floored  area  of  Entrance  Passage  II. 


Courtesy,    Archaeology 


^late  2     Masonry  wall  separating  chambers  D  and  E.  Height  of  doorway  71  cm. 
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Plate  3     The  Actun  Balam  Vase  (view  A). 
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late  4     The  Actun  Balam  Vase  (view  B). 
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